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NOTICE. 

“Tue Sprcrator” is published ev ry Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdon. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before Exaur o'clock aM. 


— , 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
vaseline: 

N Wednesday Mr. Disraeli addressed the members of the 

Agricultural Association which goes by the long name of 
the ‘North-West Bucks and adjoining portions of Oxfordshire 
and Northamptonshire Agricultural Association.” He spoke 
with a simplicity that has been acquired with infinite art, 
defending the award of prizes to labourers as recognitions, 
not rewards, of merit. So far as he confined himself to prizes 
that are the recognition of professional skill, he was success- 
ful enough, for a man may unquestionably compete in 
thatching, hedging, or ploughing, with as much benefit to 
himself and his rivals as in breeding cattle or grafting roses. 
But when he attempted to apologize for the rewards bestowed 
on long and faithful services, he naturally broke down. If it 
does not lower the dignity of such faithfulness, then let us 
offer a Griselda prize for patient wives, and a Damon and 
Pythias prize for constancy in friendship. Mr. Disraeli 
diverged gracefully into social polities towards the close of 
his speech, remarking, with characteristic acuteness, of the 
American war, that civil wars, from the Peloponnesian on- 
wards, had in all times been very Jong wars, and that “ wars 
that begin from indefinite causes, without any precise objects, 
are those that last the longest.”’ Te reserved, however, to 
the close, his most characteristic observation, that ‘ whatever 
may be the fate of the United States, they have certainly in 
creased our confidence in the energy of human nature, and 
that isa great exploit to have performed!’ With Mr. Disraeli, 
evidently, mere abstract energy is a high virtue. ‘ Emula- 
tion,” he tells us, “is the origin and foundation of everything 
that is excellent in man,’’—a root of ethics, which, if true, 
ought, one would think, to develop the fruit of a high mora! 
nature in both horses and dogs. 


It requires the strongest faith in principles to syiapaihize 
with the Northern Americans. Never was cause so great 
defended by men so imbecile. Every mail as it arrives 
deepens the gencral conviction that the Government docs not 
contain one man of even average ability. The Prcsident’s 
only idea is that of a lawyer, determined to stand by the 
paper constitution which events have torn to picces; Mr. Seward 
has sunk out of sight, and scems to think that a great 
rebellion may be crushed by writing fluent nonsense about 
it; Mr. Stauton openly avows his idea that putting people in 
Fort Lafayette is equivalent to energy; and Mr. Chase pre- 
tends only to manage his own department. The people seem 
to have no policy except severity, and the Governors of the 
different States hayp begun, or threaten to begin to act with- 
out orders from the Federal Government. Four of the New 
England Governors are consulting at Providence, while New 
York has openly demanded that Mitchell and Fremont should 








| ach be allowed to raise fifty thousand men. They might do it, 


for the Germans would follow Fremont ex masse; but sepa- 
rate armies, whose generals cannot be removed, are inconsis- 
tent with the existence of a nation. Emancipation is right, 
but it must be decreed by law, or at least by the representative 
of the people, not by single officers, whose sole duty is to obey 
without argument or political foresight. 


As for the Generals, there appear to be among them only 
degrees of incompetence. General Pope las been beaten more 
disgracefully than General McClellan. We explained in our 
last issue how General Pope had engaged the enemy on the 
field of Bull Run on the 29th, with heavy loss to himself, but 
in the hope of renewing the battle on the 30th. This hope, 
if it were one, was fulfilled. On the 29th, large bodies of 
General Lee’s forces came up opposite to Pope’s left, which 
accordingly he pushed forward, thus bringing his army on 
the 30th to face nearly southward on the cold field of Bul 
Run. During the night he was constantly informed that the 
enemy Was massing a very large force opposite his left, but 
he neither belicved this himself, nor gave his gencrals of 
division any intelligence of the nature of the forces opposed 
to them. ‘The consequence was, that on the 3th, when the 
battle was renewed, General Pope’s left was casily turned and 
overpowered, though the forees oppesed to him were estimated, 
even by Federal authorities, at about half the number, 
He retreated on Centreville. On Monday, the Ist of Sep- 
tember, the Federal army being at sixes and sevens, without 
any head, all the camps in inextricable confusion, General 
Howard made a_ reconnaissance northwards, revealing a 
powerful line of Confederate troops on Pope's other flank, 
as well as those southwards in the direction of the 
Bull Run battle-fiecld. On discovering this fresh prepara- 
tion for a double attack, Pope gave what is said to have 
been his only order during cither day of battle, the order 
to retreat, and the whole army fell back, first eastwards 
on Fairfax, then northwards on Vienna and the Potomac, 
where they are now encamped on the bank opposite Washing- 
ton. In the meantime, General Jackson has erossed the 
Potomac at Point of Rocks, into Maryland, and was holding 
Frederick City and throwing out pickets towards Hagerstown. 
It is said that MeClellan has been sent with a large foree in 
pursuit. 











The indigaation of the army at the want of head shown by 
Pope and his implicit reliance on McDowell, who is charged 
with cither treache ry or imbecility, is extreme. If none of 
the subordlin officers, —if neither Gencral Sumner, 2 
General Sigel, nor General Heintzelman is equal to so great a 
command, why does not President Lincoln send for General 
Kmeti or General Klapka, or some other illustrious European 
General, to redeem the disasters of these miserable campa'gns ? 





The proposal, which has been hinted at, from the Southern 


States, to make a separate peace with the North-West,on the 
basis of the free navigation of the Mississippi, p ints to 
of the greatest dangers. now | ttine the Federal Union. 
The conten.pt for the Federal Cabinet, which the proposal of 
the New York War Committees to raise armies for Generals 
Mitchell and Fremont with or without the consent of the 
Government implics, tends in the same dircetion ; and there is 
some reason to fear that Mr. ex-Seeretary Stanton’s curious 
comparison of the Union to a rotten cake of ice dashed over 
awaterfall’ may not be so far from the mark. On the 23rd of 
December, 1814, when the war with England nearly alienated 
the North-Eastern States from the Union, Lord Liverpool 
wrote to Lord C istlercach :—* The disposition to separate on 
the part of the Eastern States may likewise frighten Madison, 
for if he should refuse to ratify the treaty, we must imme- 
diately propose to make a separate peace with them; and we 
have goo reason to believe that they would not be indisposed 
to listen to such a proposal,”—words, the evil omen of which, 
at the present moment, we trust the North will have the 


patriotism and the wisdom to avert. 
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The Zines of Friday has an article directly denouncing 
cmancipation—first, as a bloodthirsty, and secondly, as a useless 
proceeding. The slaves would cither regard the order with 
indifference, or rise and massacre old and young. Moreover, 
they would be shot down in thousands by the enraged whites. 
There is not*the shadow of proof for the first two of these 
essertions, which are direetly opposed to the evidence of our 
wn West India Colonies; and as to the third, so be it. The 


extermination of the slaves would be an indefinitely milder | 


doom for them than a continuance ef slavery. We are all 


under capital sentence, and a little sooner or later is a small | 


matter, in comparison with years of labour enforced by the 
torture of the lash. 
that men are bound to terminate crime without reference to con- 
sequences, that a thief is bound to leave off thieving, even if his 
children thereby starve. The Northern Americans have been for 


«i coutury accomplices in a crime, a crime so vast that it involves | 


cvery other, from murder and theft to adultery, and their 
clear duty is to cease committing it, leaving the consequences 


to the God they have obeyed. If the Constitution sanctions | 


slavery, it is null and void by reason of immorality. If 

ition involves the ruin of the State, then the State which 
s to be preserved only by sin is not worth preserving. The 
‘orth can but die, and are men to die for a bit of ribbon or a 
pension, and not fora moral duty? Asa matter of fact, we 
helicve emancipation would produce no result beyond a 
ecneral Uight, but it would at least leave the Americans free 
trom asin, which, while it continues, demoralizes the national 
¢ 


jee 


ousvicnee. 


Another constitutional crisis is threatening in Germany. 
Ilis Serene Highness the reigning Prince Henry XXII. of 
Reu iieiz has a lovely daughter, Hermina, whom he 
wishes to marry to a prince of Schinburg. To assist in 
t!« worldly establishment of the ‘happy couple,” Henry 
XAILL., atter the fashion of all independent sovereigns, has 
ked the Chambers of his realm—population 121,203 —to 


‘ 


cudew the princess with a round 600/. sterling. The repre- | 


cutatives of the people, after long discussion, have refused 


demand, and his Serene Highness, thereupon, has ap- | 


t 
peaied to the Diet at Frankfort. Dark rumours of a coup 
@ at are looming over Reuss-Greiz. 


li Dr. Tait be appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
following old prophecy, spoken by Richard Burbage in 1601, 
will be exactly realized. The burrowing is just being com- 
pleted in the shape of a subterranean railway :— 





* A Seot our King? The limping State 
That day must need a crute! 
What next? In time a Scot will prate 
As Primate of our Church. 
When such shall be, why then you'll see 
That day it will be found, 
The Saxon down, through London town, 
Shall burrow under ground !” 
According to an official report of the Minister of Agyvi- 
culture to the Empcror Napoleon, the present year’s corn 
crop in France ‘tis generally considered as equivalent to 
that of an average year.” That is an accurate description 
al . ° harve hic] ] roa} leficient 1 ne ste 
also of our own harvest, which, though deficient in quantity, 
is in most places excellent in quality. There seems every 
probability that we shall this winter escape the crowning 
calamity of dear bread. 


The first Prussian debate on the army estimates has ended 


in the adoption of M. Waldeck’s proposition, by a crushing 
miajority,—273 to 68. His motion, broadly stated, implicd a 
reduction of the regular army from 210,000 to 130,000 men, 
and the consequent breaking up of the new aristocratic orga- 
nization. The Ministry made various efforts to avert this 
vote, none of them very clearly recorded in the telegrams, but 
they were all rejected. The vote being one of reduction trom 
a pre-existing standard, must pass the Upper ILouse, and it 
is understood in Berlin that the Lords have promised the 
King to use their veto, thus averting for the moment a 
collision with the throne. This * dodge,” however, for it is 
no better, merely postpones the question, the Liberals being 
determined not indeed to reduce the army, whic! 1 
would gladly increase, if it were to be used to unite Germany, 
but to break up its aristocratic organization. ‘Till this is 
secured, liberty in Prussia is unsafe, and the soldicr caste 
ultimate depositary of power. 


3 
the 





Perhaps the best, certainly the most effective speech in the 
debate was that of Baron von Vaeris, reporter to the Military 
Ludget Commission, himself an old officer and an aristocrat. 

i 


The Zimes seems never even to consider | 


a, 

| Replying to a Iugubrious speech of Herr von der Heydt whe 
pretended that Prussia would sink to the rank of a third-class 

power if the estimates for the army were to be curtailed the 
| Baron himself, an old officer in the army, said :—*« T ean ‘cal , 
reply to these apprchensious by the most straightforward a 

;manly statement which it is in my power to give. If the 
Minister has considered the future, we, too, the members of 
the Commission, have done so—have done so in all serioys. 
ness, in all humility, from the very depths of our heart and 
conscience. We have considered it individually and collec. 
tively, and have arrived at the result only after long and seri. 
ous deliberations. The vote which we propose is not that of 
passionate party-men, but of calm and quict patriots, who are 
perfeetly clear in their aims, and deeply imbued with a sense 
of the duty which is owing to the nation. God knows we 
have done our duty, nothing more and nothing less; it is now 
| for you to do yours.” These words were delivered in a graye 
and dignified tore, with an absence of all oratorical display, 
The silence, while they were uttered, was deep and profound, 
—‘a pin might have been heard dropping,” says the report. 


Some experiments made on Tuesday at Shoeburyness with 
| different kinds of ordnance give a striking result. The 
guns have again beaten the armour. <A 270lb. shot, fired 
from a Horstall gun, passed at 200 yards through the side 
|of the Warrior, making a clear hole through all. Whit- 
worth’s 12-pounder, moreover, sent a shell through a two- 
|inch plate, and smashed the oak backing behind. Finally, 
| Mr. Whitworth’s 70lb. naval gun sent a shell through 4- 
| inch armour, and burst so as to destroy an inner skin of 
oak, also plated with 2-inch iron. This last result was of 
immense importance, as it was accomplished with a rifled gun, 
}and as it was believed that the plates could only be pierced 
by solid shot. It seems now proved that a vessel clad in 
/the heaviest armour under which ships will float can be 
pierced with shells at the distance of more than a mile. In 
fact, the Monitors are as vulnerable as the old wooden ships— 
a result which, among other consequences, restores fortifi- 
| cations to their superiority. 


| M. de la Gueronniére has published a third pamphlet on 
| the Italian question. His proposal is to change Italy into a 
| federation of three states, Northern, Papal, and Southern Italy, 
with one foreign policy, and one custom-house system. 
The Pope is to recover Umbria, and Victor Emanuel to 
administer the Legations as the Pope’s permanent Vicar- 


|General. The article has, we doubt not, been authorized in 


‘order to alarm the Italians, and convince them of their 
| dependence upon the Emperor of the French. It is said to 
| have greatly irritated Victor Emanuel, but is not really 
worth discussing. The Italians, the Pope, the Romans, the 
revolutionists, and the Ultramontanes all equally reject it, 
while it would require for its completion an army of occupa- 
' tion not only in Rome, but Naples. 





Mr. Partridge, the surgeon despatched from England to see 
Garibaldi, reports that the ball is not in his foot, but passed 
out after laying open the inner ankle. The reports as to the 
General’s health are most contradictory, but the balance of 
opinion seems to be in favour of his recovery. The Govern- 
ment has not yet decided whether to try him or not, or rather 
is undecided whether to announce its decision, the generals 
having declared that an unconditional amnesty would be inju- 
rious to discipline. An amnesty must, however, be granted, 
and when Parliament meets, the Minister will be asked by 
what right he presumed to consult the generals on the trial or 
pardon of a Deputy. 


The inventor who affirms that he has discovered a substi- 
tute for cotton, on Monday wrote to the Times abandoning all 
stipulations in his own favour. Three ef the leading manu- 
facturers in Mauchester have tested the article and decided in 
its favour, and a committce of investigation has been formed, 
who have been released from all guarantees whatever. ‘They 
are to investigate and report, and if they decide favourably 
the invention will Le published to the world, leaving the 
duty of reward to the nation. The inventor declares that his 
fibre will answer all the purposes of coiton, that a suflicient 
supply can be procured at once, and that it can be cultivated 
in England without diverting an acre of land from any other 
purpose. The statement is, we fear, too good to be true, as 
the use of a new staple grown in England would make us 
independent for ever; but it seems certath that other fibres 
will speedily be brought into market, more especiall 
which is already mixed largely with silk, and whi 
prepared so as to supply the p!ace of cotton fer most of the 
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ar fabrics. 
coarser fa : - ne : 
length, and worked up in the existing cotton machinery. 


The supply of jute is practically unlimited, as the Indian 
cultivation, already very large, can be increased to any extent, 
and the price would be about threepence a pound. 


The French Emperor, according to a Spanish paper, lately 
invitation to Queen Isabella IL., to meet him at 
Biarritz or Bayonne. The bidding was respectfully declined 
“en account of pressing state affairs to be attended to.” The 
nature of this business transpired on Friday last, when her 
Majesty set out on an excursion to Andalusia to mect the 
Duke de Montpensier, youngest son of King Louis Philippe. 


sent an 


At Novogorod great preparations are taking place to cele- 
prate the thousandth anniversary of the existence of the 
Empire of Russia. A gigantic statue, representing the empire 
of the Czar, is to be set up; deputations from all parts 
of “the country in which the sun never sets,” are to frater- 
nise With cach other ; and the foundations of a new city are to 
be laid, intended to rival the ancient Veliki, “the Great.” 
There is a rumour that Alexander II. means to proclaim 


the long-bruited constitution for his people as a crowning | 


glory of the /efe. It is to begin on Monday next, the 10th 
of September, old style. 


The local authoritics of Demerara have resolved to receive 
as many liberated slaves from the United States as they can 
obtain, the blacks paying their passage by three years’ labour 
at a low rate of wages. The prosperity of Demerara has 
been checked for years by the want of sufficient labour, the 
supply from India being both costly and inadequate. The 
men are well treated in the colony, and many become com- 
paratively rich, but the rate of mortality has been oceasion- 
ally excessively high. The free negroes may be much more 
easily acclimatized, ond a large supply, say 50,000 men, 
would probably double the wealth of the colony. The West 
India islands will probably follow the same example, and the 
small number of blacks already freed will be easily and 
speedily absorbed. The offers, though they do not help much 
to settle the main question, will relieve the American Goyern- 
ment of an immediate difficulty. 


On Tuesday Mr. Henley addressed the Woodstock Herti- 
cultural and Agricultural Society at Blenheim Park, and 
laboured good-naturedly to reconcile his theoretical views of 
political economy with the practical operation of agricul- 
tural socicties generally, and the Woodstock Society in parti- 
cular. He was loth to attribute to such societies improve- 
ments which the circumstances of the country have alone 
gradually produced. Yet, as he ingeniously put it, those 
improvements having arisen, enabled the agricultural labourer 
to make good use of the socictics. In other words, agricul- 
tural societies are not causes uf improvement, but rather 
channels of information. While fully admitting the diflicuity 
of the question of wages, he added his full and unconditional 
assent to the doctrine of supply and demand. Any attempt 
to settle the question by artificial means must prove hopcless, 
“For if you get six men to do the labour of ten, what are 
you to do with the other four?” Mr. Henley then developed 
his idealof a labourer’s cottage, and congratulated his audience 
on the approximation to it which has been made of late 
years, 


The death of the Archbishop of Canterbury will, we may 
assume, cause a vacancy in the librarianship of the in- 


valuable, though not very large, library at Lambeth Palace, | 


and we hope that Dr. Maitland, who filled that post with so 
rare an ability, may be again offered and persuaded to acecpt 
it. 
mirable man for the office, which is an important one to Eng- 


lish learning, for the Lambeth Library contains many rare | 


books and manuscripts not easily found elsewhere, and has 
l , 

been now for some time nearly inaccessible, even to students 

of no little repute. 


The provisions of the Ltalian law authorizing the concession 
of the great Italian railway undertaking to Count Bastogi are 
before us. They seem exceedingly favourable to the grantee, 
but ‘ ath ; 





t are, we hear on good authority, less so than other 
Influential propositions made to the Italian Government,— 
the refusal ot h gave great offence to a powerful English 
house. The ¢ ract is for 99 years from the Ist January, 18638, 
except in regard to a small branch between Voghera, Pavia, 
and Brescia, { Which it is only 90 years, dating from Ist 
January, Su5. The concession extends over about 810 
miles of railway. Count Bastogi is bound to furm a limited 


The staple can be prepared of almost any | 


If not, Mr. Church, of Oriel College, would be an ad- | 


company with a capital of 4,000,000/. sterling, and a power 
of raising by loan 8,000,000/7. more. But the Government 
grants a sum of 800,000/. (400,000/7. in works already 
executed, and 400,000/. more in public lands). ‘The Govern- 


/ment guarantees 800/. per kilometre (which is, speaking 


roughly, about eleven-eighteenths of a mile), on the lines 
from Voghera to Brescia, and 1,160/. per mile on the 
southern lines during the whole term of the concession. The 


Company is, we believe, already formed, and 1,200,000/. has 
been already paid up by the shareholders. 


Mr. Disracli, or rathe ly itiss uid, Mrs. Disrac li, has erected a 
|monument on the grounds of Hughenden Manor, to the elder 
| Disraeli. It is of Bath stone, resting on a base of Denner 

Hill stone, and on the northern face, opposite the house, is a 
bas-relief bust of Isaase Disraeli, with this singularly mistaken 
inscription :— ; 

“In memory of Isaae Disracli, of 


Bradenham, in this county, Esq., 


and D.C.L. of the University of Oxford, who, by bis happy genius, 
diffused among the multitude that elevating taste for literature which 
before his time was the privilege only of the learned. This monument 
was raised, in affectionate remembranee, by Mary Ann, the wife of his 
eldest son, the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Lord of the Manor, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1852, 8, and 9, and now, for the sixth 


time, Knight of the Shire.—Sept., 1862.” 

Few books so good and intrinsically readable have ever 
| been less widely popular than the “ Curiosities of Literature.” 
The Disraeli genius is not precisely of the English type, 
}and though we would not deny either the ingenious sire, or 
the still more ingenious son, a chance of a certain regulated 
|immortality, they will not be cherished deep in the hearts 
of an English posterity. They will rather stand, like 
literary and political islets, a little aloof from the mainland 
of English greatness. Is it the consciousness of this which 
impels the leader of the Opposition to enumerate so carefully, 
in connection with his own name, his strictly national and 
political distinctions, in place of the literary achievements 
| which would have been in better keeping with his father’s 
| reputation ? 
| 


The Orangemen of Ulster have had a great demonstration, 

| On Wednesday last some fifty or-sixty thousand persons, most 
of them well to do and orderly, attended a meeting at Belfast, 
and listened excited specches from highly Protestant 
orators. The special grievance, it seems, was that the law 
prohibiting party emblems is carried into effect against them 
jand not against the Catholics, and the special object was to 
|give the Government an idea of their power and numbers. 
| The meeting, despite some strong language about the Lord- 
| Lieutenant, passed off very peaceably, though, of course, 
| Government moved a strong body of police into the town, and, 
| equally of course, several speakers declared themselves 
| greatly offended that the precaution should have been taken. 
| The only thing wanting was a motive or apology for a con- 
course likely to lead to such grievous consequences. The 
| Orangemen have no grievance of any kind, except that they are 
‘compelled to live in unity and equality with a more nume- 
|rous class of her Majesty’s subjects. If the law is not 
enforced let them prosecute, or, that failing, appeal to Parlia- 
ment—like every other section of the community. ‘They are 
quite strong cnough to command a hearing, aud in resorting to 
agitation do but keep up an animosity which it is the first 
| object of Government in Ireland finally to subdue. They and 
}the Ultramontanes are both, and equally factions, opposed to 
|the well-being of Ireland; and the quicker both dic out the 
better it will be for the Empire. 


to 


It has been finally resolved to close the International Exhi- 
bition on the Ist of November. The guarantors, it is under- 
stood, will by that time be relieved from all responsibility ; 
the contractors for the building, Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, 
having offered to cede so much of their right to all sums 
received between 400,0002. and 5(0,000/., as will complete 
t} ‘ 


ne guarantors 


? exemption. 


| Mr. Laing, the late Finance Minister for India, on Thurs- 
)day addressed the Manchester Chamber of Comm at 
length. He believed that the manufacturers must continue 
to look to America for their cotton, for India could not supply 
them. The statement that India produced six millions of 
bales was all moonshine, and it was impossible at s} 


some 


short notice 


to divert a great acre » to new cultivation. The best 
mode of obtaining the cotton was to establish Luropean 
agencies in the interior, but the rejection of the rules for the 
sale of waste lands rendered the purchase of land for cotton 
almost impossible. He held that improvement in India 


n the ¢ being governed within itself, and 


] eel ) 
depended « 
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condemned the arrangement which selects fifteen old Indians 
in London to criticize and emasculate all the plans of the 
Indian Government. Mr. Laing’s cotton views are slightly 
inconsistent, for he himself admitted that the 150,000,000 of 
people are clothed with Indian cotton, but in his ridicule of 
the Council he hit the blot on our Indian administration. 
Nothing great will be accomplished till we are rid of the influ- 
ence of the ‘‘old Indians,”’ the men who “know the country,” 
and have acquired its ideas, and who have successively 
resisted throwing open the trade, admitting Europeans, the 
perpetual settlement, education, railways, and the sale of 
waste lands,—who, after a hundred years of government, 
have in Bengal made but one road,—whose police is, by 
their own confession, disgraceful, and who have so managed 
all tenures that no amount of money will purchase one 
acre in fee simple. 3 





The Legislature of the canton of Bale-Campagne, Switzer- 
land, has abolished the punishment of death by a majority of 
46 against 16 votes. 





We protest emphatically against the doctrine laid down by 
Dr. Letheby, on Tuesday, before the Court of Sewers. In 
answer to a complaint arising from the horrible state of 
Holborn-buildings, and from the coldness of the Guardians of 
the West London Union in co-operating with the Sanitary 
Commissioners, Dr. Letheby, after remarking that the only 
remedy lay in the increase of the staff of inspectors and the 
addition of another medical officer, added, that he did not 
think this necessary, for the very astonishing reason, that 
there is now a better state of the public health than there has 
been heretofore. If this is to be a reason for not improving the 
sanitary condition of the island, and husbanding with the 
utmost possible economy the most costly of earthly products, 
human life, then we presume all sanitary reformers are bound 
to pray for another good plague. It is a new form of the doc- 
trine ‘“‘ Let well alone,” to read it ‘Let ill alone’ on the 
ground that the ills of to-day are not so fearful as the ills of 


yesterday. 





A new and mournful subject of interest has associated 
itself with the name of Lord Byron, in the death of Lord 
Wentworth, the son of Lord and Lady Lovelace (Ada Byron), 
and therefore the grandson of Lord Byron. The early childhood 
of Lord Ockham was engaging, kindly, generous, and affection- 
ate. There was an indolence, a want of talent, and an unhappy 
tendency to turn to the society of those who required from 
him no effort, no active good manners, nor any of those offices 
which are rather mattera of bienseance than of principle. 
Perhaps no training but that of a public school could have 
counteracted this tendeney and roused up dormant energies. 
But this, most unfortunately, was exactly the remedy to 
which the strongest possible objection existed in the mind of 
his grandmother, the late Lady Byron. Her influence pro- 





bably decided the question against any of those schools of our 
land to which she was apt to trace ‘the wreck of the noblest | 
minds.” Private education could not supply the stimulus | 
wanted in such a ease as this. The society of social inferiors | 
is always at hand, and native indolence and lack of | 
ambition are ready to seize that which isnearest. Lord Ockham | 
had only negative tastes—hardly any positive likings. But he 
found mechanical occupation necessary, and he acquired a 
certain ¢xpertness, and from habit a certain fellowship in 
labour; and when the boy became a man, his associations of 
one kind were uncorrected by experience of another. He 
worked as a common labourer in the dockyards. Of course it 
was a cruel failure. From neglect of the common conditions | 
of health, from a poor, inconsistent way of living, he faded | 
away, passing into a state of bodily disease which could not | 
be arrested in time, and sank into his early grave, pitied by 

many, loved perhaps by but few, hardly mourned except by | 
the one or two to whom he was most nearly allied. : 





Frsancrat.—In the English stock market Consols are 934 938 | 
for money, and 93% 933 for the account. The New 3 anc 
Reduced are 92 923. Exchequer Bills, June, 20s. to 23s. prem. ; 
and ditto, March, 17s. to 20s. prem. India Five per Cent. Loan 
is 108} 1092; ditto Five per Cent. Enfaced Paper, 1043; and 
ditto Five-and-a-Half per Cent., 1112. 

Among Foreign Securities, Old Turkish Six per Cents. are 843 
85}; ditto, 18538, ~ 663 ; ditto New Scrip, 28 2} dis. ; the Con- 
solidés have recovered to 373 372. Mexican to 334 333. Egyptian 
Bonds are 903; ditto Scrip, second issue, 6 prem. Portuguese 
Scrip, 2§ 2}. Russian paid-up Serip, 944. 


25 24 ia Spanish Deferred, 
204 20}; ditto Certificates, 92 10; and Italian Five per Cents., | 
704 702, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 


HERE is a slight reaction perceptible in the European 
enthusiasm for the South. Among the many causes 
which have produced that strange aberration of feeling, the 
principal has been an unavowed, half-conscious sense of relief 
The American Republic, always prosperous and always exaet. 
ing, with resources as boundless as its vanity, and courage 
almost equal to its irritability, had begun to disma y politicians 
Statesmen felt as if a power were growing up with which 
single nations would be incompetent to deal, and the popular 
annoyance at repeated concessions was deepened into hate by 
a feeling that such concessions were not altogether without 
need. ‘The division of the States was therefore hailed as an 
event of good omen for the world, a catastrophe which, how. 
ever dreadful in its circumstances, still, like the French 
Revolution or the Irish famine, had its own compensations, 
To make the sense of relief complete, however, it was essential 
that the fragments of the great empire should be politically 
manageable, should be reduced to the point at which they 
could no longer safely menace, and it begins to be doubtful 
whether this requisite has been altogether secured. The 
South is developing rapidly into a first-class fighting power, 
and its admirers confess that, its independence secured, they 
could see the tide of victory roll back without very keen 
repugnance. 

Were peace declared next week, the South would remain 
immeasurably the strongest power on the American Conti- 
nent. All the causes which led observers to believe in its 
military weakness, have one by one disappeared, and for the 
fiftieth time it has been demonstrated that aristocracy, what- 
ever its other demerits, is the most effective of ruling powers. 
From the very beginning of the contest, the action of the 
South has been direct, coherent, and singularly able. From 
among three hundred thousand slave-owners, all accustomed 
to govern, and all, from the permanent danger in which they 
live, imbued with the military spirit, it was inevitable that 
really governing men should immediately step out. Accident 
placed at their head an organizing mind which there is 
reason to believe one of consummate power, and in a few 
weeks a Government, strong to the point of despotism, 
had been brought into working order. Supported by 
popular opinion, and the fear of losing their property—a 
fear strong enough to make Frenchmen, for example, submit 
to despotism—the governing class were enabled to perform a 
feat almost without a parallel. They drove the whole of the 
non-propertied class into the ranks of the army, officered it 
from their own numbers, and in a year of combat drilled and 
disciplined a semi-civilized race into effective soldiers. General 
Jackson has an army which is able to march, which he can 
earry away from his base of operations, and which can act 
with the secresy and suddenness belonging only to regular 
troops. Compare McClellan’s march down the Peninsula with 
the Southern invasion of Maryland, effected at the rate of twenty 
miles a day. There is nothing in their own organization to pre- 
vent the Southerners reaching Canada. Almost without sup- 
plies, dependent on the North for powder and guns, cloth and 
food, the energy of the leaders, and the inventiveness aways 
developed in the Anglo-Saxon race under the stimulus ¢ 
danger, supplicd all deficiencies. Possessed as 
of all property, the aristocracy being rally in ne 
could not be checked for want of means. They fought like 
Frederick the Great or the Committee of Public Safety, devoted 
all property to the war, taxed themselves practically in their 
whole incomes, and gradually welded the whole | 
into one fighting mass. This was the casicr, because to the 
mass of that population war was a direct relief. The mean 
wl ite, badly fed, and incapable of labour, accust med to hard- 
ship and consumed by ennui, felt a soldicr’s life, with A 
ne 
from his former existence. ‘The exceptional character of $0 
cicty greatly favoured his conversion into 2 soldier. Ae » 
tomed to look up to the planters as the sole property hi iders, 
he readily obeyed them as officers, and fanatic for. slavery, 
marched against “ abolitionists’? with an almost religious zeal. 
Unused to labour, his disappearance left the locality no poorer; 
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decause the slave was valuable, crushed them into rank and 


order, and society, as a mass, had organized itself for war. 
Strong men cropped up everywhere. Aristocracy, incapable 
of some forms of genius—a great aristocratic poet is still to 
seek—always, unul worn down with intermarriage, produces 
overning men ; and Jefferson Davis had able assistants. At 
east three able Generals, Beauregard, Lee, and Jackson, rose 
successively to the top. A Finance Minister was appointed 
who, whatever his system, succeeded in finding without revenue 
all the required supplies. A Minister of Marine was found 
who, as no navy existed capable of contending with the foe, 
ealled on science, used railway iron to make ships, and 
by his first essay created profound alarm in every Giovern- 
ment in Europe. The Merrimac was destroyed, but not 
till she had modified all men’s thoughts on the sub- | 
ject of naval warfare, and after her destruction, the 
Secretary still regained by a similar device the temporary 
control of the Mississippi, and is even now alarming the 
Northern coast. New ships were purchased in Europe. At 
least two captains were discovered of the very first class for 
energy and rapidity of movement; and the South, in the tecth 
of every natural obstacle, was enabled to claim an effective 
though still insufficient navy. For the rest, the Government 
in whose territory the enemy, with secret allies in the popu- 
lation, can obtain no information, and no unbought supplies, 
must be ably and zealously served. The South, to all outside 
appearances, acts as one man, a working military despotism as 
efficient as that of France, and far more terribly in carnest. 
And now it would seem that the State, thus organized and 
changed in its character, is about to secure independence, and | 
the communication with the external world, which is all it | 
needs to perfect its military arrangements. Can any one | 
seriously doubt that it will be one of the most for- | 
midable States of earth? The Southern leaders have 
always had a floating idea that Slave States should, 
as Calhoun advised, be organized on a military basis, 
anl the planters are not likely to lose the lesson they | 
have acquired. The army, which gives them importance | 
abroad, will impart to them also a new feeling of security at 
home. A strong and most able despotism will direct a regular 
army of 200,000 men, filled with unfailing rapidity by the 
conscription, composed of soldicrs who have reached just that 
point of civilization at which men, without losing their in- 
stinctive ferocity, become capable of action in coherent 
masses, aud governed by officers educated in command and 
trained in a terrible series of campaigns. The South has no 
wooden fleet to abandon, and, with the sale of one cotton | 
crop, it can place a hundred Merrimacs, manned and armed, 
on the water. The property of the country is at its gover- 
nors’ disposal, and must, therefore, be adequate to the support 
of the army, while the expense of the year has accustomed | 
the governing class to severe and effective taxation. The | 
slaves, so far from a source of weakness, have proved an cle- 
ment of strength, enabling the South alone among the nations | 
of the world to make war without in the smallest degree | 
impeding the work of production. Add to all this a geogra- 
phical situation eminently favourable to expansion, and how | 
is Europe to restrain such a power if it chooses to devote its | 
energies to the foundation of an Empire? By invasion? A 
million of Anglo-Saxons have made the attempt in vain. By 
blockades? No blockade could equal in severity or duration | 
that which the South has survived. By naval warfare? 
The South can conquer Mexico without sending a ship to sea, | 
and move troops by the hundred thousand in regions whither 
France could transport only tens. Without mentioning the | 
revival of the slave-trade, which Virginia may be able to stop, | 
the South will certainly covet Cuba, which Spain cannot | 
against such a power defend. It will hanker for Hayti, | 
which Europe, not owning the island, will scarcely care to | 
protect. It will long for the West Indies, whose free blacks | 
are a permanent menace to the first principle of its | 
existence, and England may at any moment be exposed to | 
anenemy who can produce a cotton crisis, and who is, at | 
least, as formidable as the United States ever were. ‘The | 
command of the isthmus, the most important point on the | 
American continent, and almost indispensable to our vast pos- | 
sessions on the Pacific, must belong to the power which, seated | 
at once on the Atlantic, the Gulf and the Pacific, can at! 
any moment transport 50,000 trained soldiers to Nicaragua, 
and which, in Walker's expedition, indicated clearly the 
8roove its ambition would select. To all human appearance, 
if the South succeeds, a grand military aristocracy—brave, 
tenacious, and merciless, may enthrone itself on the continent 
from the Potomac to Panama, everywhere ruling a subject 








| boors, comment thoughtfully on crops, and 





Tace, reduced from a state of more or less complete freedom 


to permanent and degrading bondage. It may be, moreover, 
for a time, one of the strongest of external powers, contesting 
our liberty in the Gulf and obliterating our influence in the 
Pacific, with a mighty alliance to offer to any European enemy, 
and an organization which no State based on freedom can per- 
maneutly hope to conciliate. That is the prospect before us, 
and it is one which may make the most ardent sympathizer 
with the South hesitate in his effusion of friendship. He re- 
lied on two secret beliefs—that the South must be exhausted, 
and that a slave power must always be weak,—an) both are 
proving fallacious. The South has lost many men, bat while 
it has enough for its army, its chiefs, who want no mean 
whites to grow corn, will not feel their power diminished. It 
has incurred a great debt, but the governing class has lent the 
money to itself, and is quite capable, if need be, of making a 
holocaust of its bonds. It has two crops to sell, the value of 
which will soon recoup all losses, and its slayes will be 
worth at once more than their highest value. As to slavery, 
while the slaves obey, they are a source of military strength, 
and the planters have learnt the seeret of making them obey. 
Rome armed her slaves with impunity, aud the men who fell 
at Thermopyle induced helots to share their fate—snd be 
forgotten. The slaves release the white men for wer, and the 
South is, in fact, a military despotism in which two millions 
of males, governed by astute and determined chiets, stand ever 
prepared for battle. Is that the result which those who 
accuse us of fanaticism, because we support civil government 


}and remain true to the principle of human freedom, 0 


anxiously desire ? 





MR. DISRAELI AS A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


r Disracli scidom betrays so unconsciously that foreign 
iy clement in his mind which bewilders and dis cs the 
'country gentleman as when he comes emongst them, as he 


delights to do, 2s a country gentleman himsel!,—to reward 
lly diffuse 


those sentiments which cheer the 1 of English squires 





It is at such times, when Mr. recli is 1 carefully 
got up for his part, that some sudden ise of the complete 
strangeness of the intellectual atmosphere pricks his heart to 
utter “the thoughts that arise in him’’—en impulse to which 
he sometimes injudiciously gives way, no dou! to the great 
bewilderment of his admiring neighbours. Vor cxample, 
look at his speech at Buckingham oa Wednesday. He had 
gone over the proper ground elmost in the } -had 


defended agricultural prizes with no further d viation from 
true English sentiment than the observation, that ‘tl 
of emuation was the origin and foundation of everythi 
is execllent in man,”’—a revolutionary sentiment en 
of that kind which country squires searecly stop toa 


the safe didactic soundof the predicate would 





inlyze, as 

quite seeure the 
subject from any closceriticism ;—he had touche.) in a thoroughly 
proper spirit on the harvest, and had offered a prize for next year 


“for the cottager who keeps his dwelling on] garden in the 


manner that most merits approbation,”’—had lamented the 


| condition of the Lancashire operatives, and was just summing 


up with a cautions sentiment or two concerning tie American 
war, when a mischievous spirit must have impelled him to 
say the kind of thing which clearly betrayed how far aloof 
is his own characteristic thought from the sleepy energy of 
the squirearchical mind. No doubt the beeves of the show and 
the stupor ofa good Englishagricultural dinner had excited deep 
down in the breast a certain impatience of what Mr. Trollope 
ealls “our grandmother's tramway” in that acute and versatile 
mind. He was thinking how dull life would be if mankind 
did not occasionally steam off the rails, though with a great 
crash and catastrophe for result ; and out came the thought of 
Mr. Disracli’s naked soul, not by any means proper to his 
dramatic position as a country gentleman, “* Whatever may! 
the fate of the United States, it may be said that they have 
certainly increased our confidence in the energy of human 
nature, and that is a great exploit to have performed.”” 

There spoke Mr. Disraeli’s self, devoid of his English cos- 
tume; and when the squires who heard him had time to 
tackle this remark, they must have felt almost as surprised as 
the young ladies in the Odyssey, when Ulysses came out of the 
wood in a complete undress very unusual on such oceasions. 
To be thankful for a mere display of human energy in the 
abstract, when one half of the English public are taking sides, 
and the other half deploring the waste of property and effu- 
sion of blood ! what could be more outré? Mr. Disraeli thinks 
primarily neither of the cause nor of the effects—neither of 
the rights nor the horrors of the conflict, but of the testimony it 
gives to ‘the energy of human nature.”’ Now, in the first place, 


the country gentlemen of England are ccrtainly in no danger 
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of doubting the energy of human nature, whenever suflicient 
occasion arises for its display. In the second place, they pro- 
bably think that no sane person would wish to sce an occa- 
sion arise for its display in such volcanic force ; that it is one 
of the most deplorable of lots to be roused by great occasions 
into exceptional violence, though no people would hesitate less 
about using that violence, if the oecasion came. But the specula- 


tive point of view must have been the very last to strike them. | 


The idea of giving thanks for convulsions of any kind, on 
the very eccentric ground that they witness to a great reser- 
voir of undeveloped energy somewhere in man; why, you 
might as well give thanks for the destructive outbreaks of 
Vesuvius, or for a collision on a railway as for that! Mr. 
Disraeli’s audience had probably never been oppressed by the 
drowsiness of the world, by any fear that the human race was 
growing torpid, by any scepticism as to the moving force of 
human vitality such as overcame Mr. Disracli as he gazed on 
the soporific type of civilization before him, and almost longed 
to exchange the head of the Tory party for the position of 
“Stonewall” Jackson, or the coming Northern leader, who 
should turn this “winter of discontent’? to glorious sum- 


mer. Mr. Disraeli thought and spoke like what Sir) 


Bulwer Lytton would eall an Ambitious Energy, or an Un- 
J pd)» 


attached Intelligence,—a Political Free Lance to whom a new | 


arena, an exciting contest, ond a fresh field of experience, are 
far more important than the particular moral features of the 
case, or even the issues of it to this country or that. And 
this is just what must have astonished the country gentlemen. 
They can make nothing of a politician who can survey 
a great conflict affecting very deeply English principles and 
interests in @ light which absolutely takes no account of those 
interests nor of any others, but looks at it as we look at a new 
comet, with impartial speculative joy that Nature has done 
something fresh. 

It would be scareely worth while drawing attention to this 
little remark of Mr. Disraeli’s, if this position of his did not 
really affect very materially the whole organization of English 
parties. The one transcendently able captain of the Conser- 
vatives is himself « Conservative only mimetically—by very 


acute and vigilant watching of his party’s sympathies. His | 


mind scarcely fecls the harness of English custom, and needs 
the strictest regulation to keep it in the ordinary ruts of 
English thouglit. 
ham that England has been able to reconcile “not only free- 
dom with order, but progress with tradition,” and yet he has 
himself for many years back been unconsciously one of the 
principal obstacles to that policy of reconciliation ; for to him 


it is due that neither the Conservative feeling of England | 


nor the Liberal feeling has had true representative leaders 
in the House of Commons,—that, to some extent, the semi- 
Liberal leader is the spokesman of the Conservatives because 
they have no satisfactory spokesman of their own. Mr. 
Disracli studies both the traditions and the progressive ten- 
dencies of England ab extra, and hence to the mind of his 
party he is al vays overdoing either the one or the other. A 
sew years ago, having convinced himself that they were ready 
for an impulse forwards, he prepared a Reform measure which 
went far beyond the progressive tendencies of the Tories. 


Now having convinecd himself that, in ecclesiastical matters | 


at least, the claims of tradition are paramount, he has raised a 


Church-rate cry of “no surrender,” which goes far beyond the | 


conservative tendencies of the Tories. In both eases, he has 
made this error because he had not the slightest instinct of 


sympathy with his party, and studied it merely as an acute | 
observer. And thus he has unfortunately foreed on the | 


Liberal leader the necessity of half-representing Mr. Dis- 


racli’s own friends and followers,—of throwing over the | 


Liberal party, and striking out a kind of middle course which 


the Conservatives prefer both to the uneven haste and to the | 


hasty halts of Mr. Disracli’s policy. The result, we may 
fairly say, has been to give a touch of insincerity to 
all the recent party organizations, enforcing a spirit of 
accommodation in the leaders which disgusts their own 
followers at the price of winning over a good deal of 
support from the other side. Yet Mr. Disraeli has done less 
harm as a Conservative leader of country gentlemen, than he 
would have done in a capacity rather more congenial to him, 
as a Liberal leader and inventor of new things. An external 
spectator of our political life, such as Mr. Disraeli has always 
been, may, if he is acute and vigilant, to some extent accom- 
modate himself to the actual prejudices and wishes of those 
who stand by the old rules. But it is no paradox to say that 
a much deeper intelligence of the conservative spirit is wanted 
in a successful assailant than in a successfuldefender of existing 
institutions. To know when and how to change successfully im- 


Ile congratulates his audience at Bucking- | 


plies a fuller insight into the past than to resist J] modifie. 
tion. And much harm as Mr. Disraeli has done in confysine . 
relations of English principles and parties, he has not diene _ 
much as he would have done in the Liberal ranks where hie 
marvellous abilities must have given him influence, and that 
| influence must have tended to anarchy. A foreign, unattached 
'Intelligence and Energy like Mr. Disraeli, is usefy] in 
conflict of any kind, but most dangerous as « leader of 
national thought. He can select means most skilfully, but 
not discriminate ends. He does not know cither the true 
pinch of English evils or the real foundation of English content 
For in national politics, as in other matters, it is but too trun 
that only “the heart knoweth its own bitterness, and g 
stranger cannot intermeddle with its joy.” 


BASTARD REVOLUTION. 
\ HAT is it that gives the low and mongrel character tg 


the present effusion of quasi-revolucionary energy jn 
the Northern States? That the people are makinz enormous 
sacrifices of both blood and treasure for the success of their 
armies is beyond all doubt, and yet there is nothing more 
difficult for us in England than to believe that the people are 
passionately, fatally in earnest in the cause for which they 
‘fight. In a great measure this is no doubt due to the de- 





' meanour of their so-called statesmen ; but then this is precisely 
the difficulty to be accounted for, since nothing i+ more p rplex- 
ing than to reconcile that demeanour with the hypothesis that 
these statesmen are conscious of any such passionate popular 

‘purpose. Instead of acting—as the executive of a nation whose 
mind was glowing with the clear, steady intensity of white 

heat would be likely to act—in grim silence, with their « ves 
rivetted on their work, knowing that success or failure in that 
work involves everything to them that is worth a thought— 

| self-respect, honour, love —or shame, scorn, and popular 
hatred, they are still devoting half their strength to brag and 
pantomime, to smoke and noise ; evidently under the impres- 
sion that a theatrical show of energy will do not a little to 
supply the place of the reality: and, apparently at least, 
they are not mistaken. 

The money flows and the blood flows freely, but the boasts 
flow more freely still, and appear to pay for all. Tere is the 
Honourable Mr. Stanton, Seeretary at War, who is said, 
however, since to have resigned his office, addressing a New 
York meeting in language that appears to compensate his 
audience for the general collapse of the administration, and to 
|exculpate him completely, for the moment, from any share 

of responsibility in the break down. It is as if an incon- 
| vertible paper currency had driven out, not merely the gold 





| 





|from the treasury, but all true metal from the action of the 
| Government. Mr, Stanton has nothing to show in the way of 
| deeds, and he brings out promises to pay anything in the 
| world in their place: and the people take the wretched rags 
| with a kind of half-satisfaction,—just as if in ¢/u¢ department 
it were possible to make up by any multiplication of the 
‘amount, for the depreciation in intrinsic valuc; as if, rather, 
every fresh cipher added to the numeral of the sum promtsed, 
were not a fresh proof that the debtor is drawing on the 
eredulity of his victim. The favour with which big rant is 
still received in the North,—especially the favour with which 
| it is received from responsible men like Mr. Stanton, from 
| whom silence would be more expressive if they cannot give 
actual deeds—certainly conveys an impression that the temper 
of the people has not yet reached that point of grim earnest- 
ness, at which an incompetent ministry shrinks into the silence 
of shame and fear, and a competent ministry maintains the 
silence of stern, high-wrought, concentrated effort. 

It seems to us clear, in spite of the evidence of earnest- 
ness which the North gives in pouring out its blood and 
gold thus freely for the war,—that there is still a spuri- 
ous element of froth and wind in the character of the 
| Northern movement, in which men like Mr. Stanton very 

deeply participate, and to which they skilfully appeal. True 
revolutionary energy, such as the South evinces now,—such 
as France evinced in 1792, such as a great party in England 
evinced in 1642, must be founded either on an absorbing 
passion er a profound faith,—such a passion or such a faith 
as will fuse party differences and personal jealousies into 
one molten mass of popular purpose ;—whether selfish or 
noble, whether bloodthirsty or simply stern, considered 
in this light, scarcely matters. The South found and 
finds this passion in the savage resolve to mould an 
extend their beloved slavery according to their own will, 
without any check or interference from their Northern neigh- 
bours. France found it, at the time of the Great Revolution, 
| first in a paroxysm of democratic rage against her own cor 
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rupt aristocracy, then in her still madder rage against the 
interfered between her and her prey. The 


foreigner who d betwee 
English Puritans found it in the fresh spell which the trans- 


lated Bible, and especially the Old Testament, cast upon their 
consciences at the very moment when they had to resist a 
formal, tyrannical, and hollow-hearted Chureh and King go- 
yernment. But on the North there is no single overpowering 
spell of this kind. They have neither a passion which has iden- 
tified itself with their inmost nature to gratify, nor a faith 
which touches their conscience to propagate and proclaim. The 
jdolatry for “the Union” and the Constitution is the nearest 
approach they have to either ; and that is neither a dearly- 
cherished personal passion like the lust of slavery, nor a faith 
like the Puritan faith that God had condemned their un- 
righteous government. It is rather a fixed idea which has taken 
firm root in the national vanity, and which needs even now 
constant lashing and pricking to keep up to the mark. They 
go fuming about “ like a short-tailed bull in fly time,” as Mr. 
Bigelow says, in order to bring themselves up to the goring 
and tossing point. They are always wanting a deeper rooting 
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and grounding in the goodness and splendour of their own | 


cause. They die for it, but yet they only half identify them- 
selves with it, and are thankful to any one who temporarily 
deceives them into the notion that it isa consuming passion with 
them. Big words are welcome, because they give a false bottom 
of confidence for the moment in a cause for which they find 
it dificult to entertain savage passion, and still more difficult 
to cherish religious enthusiasm. All the biggest thoughts they 
have ever had are associated with the Union. They cannot, 
and will not give it up, for it is of the essence of their political 
vanity. Still it does not touch them to the quick as imputa- 
tions on slavery touch the South, or as the exaction of 
assent to a Cetested creed touches a really ardent faith. 
Hence, the Secretary at War, Mr. Stanton, is positively 
received with delight when he boasts of the theatrical energy 
displayed by the Northern Government in shutting up 
suspected people, who could never have done anybody any 
harm, in Fort Lafayette at the very moment when their army 
is driven back in disgrace from every advanced post which it 
had gained. ‘Our safety,” he says, “ consisted in swearing 
by the Eternal that the star-spangled banner shall wave 
authoritatively and in triumph from the Atlantic coast to the 
golden strand of California, and from the pine forests ef the 
upper lakes to the orange groves that cluster around the 
Gulf of Mexico.” ; 3 , = If they cannot get volun- 
teers enough, they must draft. If they cannot get money 
enough, they must levy contributions ; and if it was necessary 
to put half the people in Fort Lafayette to save the country, 
they must go. (Cheers and laughter.) This is not the 
reception which an abjectly incompetent minister would re- 
ceive from any people thoroughly impassioned in the cause on 
which they had sect their hearts. 

spangled banner would be a signal for gloomy fury,—the 
allusion to futile and imbecile arrests a positive 
For these arrests are not like the revolutionary arrests end 
executions in the French revolution, made in hatred and fury; 
but merely gesticulations of silly emphasis made in default of 
greaterdeeds,—peace offerings to the mob, who wish to ‘ make 
believe very much” that their Government is doing something 
grand and effective. 

There is but one party to whom this charge of half- 
heartedness does not apply, —the Aunti-slavery party. 
They do, in fact, fecl much of the indignant faith and 
passion of righteous zealots. ‘To them this dumb show 
of earnestness, which consists in breaking their own 
Constitution to pieces in order to pelt the Confederates, 
is mere ostentatious waste of power. But they are, 
even now, comparatively few. And as for the welding in- 
fluence of national fury, it searecly yet exists amongst the 
civilians of the North, and we trust, in spite of their wrongs, 
may long be delayed. The crusade against slavery is probably 
the only contagious revolutionary force which can ever work 
the North up to the grim earnestness of the South ; and if ever 
they reach that point the Secretary for War will not venture 
to play again in public with such suggestive subjects as the 
great incapacity of the Northern Administration and the 
great capacity of Fort Lafayette. 





THE TRUTH OF THE ITALIAN SITUATION. 
T may be perfectly true that the Emperor favours La France, 
. for though it does not express his ideas, it does subserve 
his end. The idea of a federation with which M. de la Guer- 
onicre menaces the foes of the temporal power, has long 
since been abandoned, became indeed, impossible when 


Europe recognized a King of Italy; but it serves to alarm the | 
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Italians, to keep before their eyes the idea that their fate sti!! 
depends on the fiat of an inscrutable will. Rome 
Italian, Italy would be independent, and the first object of 
Napoleon is to keep her reduced, for all the higher purposes 
of policy, to the rank of a French department. He is, of 
course, though aware that the priests will never forgive 
him, willing to postpone as long as he ean a final struggle 
with the Ultramontanes. He has difficulties to face in 
his own household, has no wish on sociab grounds to drive the 
Legitimists to extremity, dislikes the thought of a juncti 
between the fanaties and the Orleanists—a junction’ r 

by the Count de Chambord—and, perhaps, remembering the 
cireumstances of his own clection, overrates both the power 
and the devotion of the parochial curés. Delay, therefore, is 
pleasant to a temperament made patient by Courts and by 
and a brain which alone in Europe sex ms 


onee 


mn 
fused 


imprisonment, 


conscious that Time is apt to favour those who await 
his action. But, behind and above these ideas, there 
is another and much more definite one — a_ true 
diplomatic idea, capable of expression in State papers, 
though not likely to find its way there. The hostility 


of Italy is more formidable than that of the Legitimists; the 
teds are to be feared as well as the priests; the Empress cares 
about Spain as well as the Pope, and the Emperor, always at 
heart a Jacobin, has at heart a Jacobin’s scorn of all the 
clerical influences. But he expects complications in Europe 
severe enough to tax the whole strength of France, and render 
allies almost indispensable. His hope, therefore, is to keep 
the Roman question open until the contending parties have 
fairly displayed themselves, aud when offer Ltaly Rome as the 
price of an armed alliance. That is what Prince Jerome means 
when he talks of the natural unity of the Latin rac \ 
unity which might be secured, for Spain would grasp at any 
alliance which secured her once more Gibraltar. With such 
an arrangement in working order the Emperor fecls that his 
voice would be potent upon the Eastern question, a question 
which interests France to a degree Englishmen can 
hardly conceive. A Russian is scarecly more anxious 
for the possession of the Holy Places than the average 
peasant of France. In a country where all other tradi- 
tions seem buried, the memory of the Crusades still lives, 
and there are few cottages in the South and in La Vendee 
where pictures of scenes from the Holy Land are not the 


favourife ornaments. France would then dispose of an army 


| of nearly a million men seated on the Mediterranean, and of a 


The glories of the star- | 


insult. | 


flect fairly equal to any England could bring ts the reseue. Tt is 
to this policy that M. Rattazzi bends so submissively, this 
crisis which he endeavoured, by encouraging Garibaldi to go 
to Greece, to hurry on prematurely, and this which dictates 
the French support, now so actively given to every malcontent 
within the Turkish dominions. 

«ror reckons, however, without the second party 
Himself patient of delay, he stands in pre- 
people raging with impatience for Rome. The 
upported their Government in the effort to 
they have learnt in suffering to post- 
‘of unity. But 


The Em 
to the cont 
sence of ¢ 
Italian nation su 
quell Garibaldi beean ; 
pone all immediate wishes to the one great de ir 
fecls that the heroic partisan did but express 
unwisely the desire he himself entertains, and feels his 
he art sw ll high at the cold-blooded policy which 
keeps a nation in anarchy that a foreign dynasty may 
be seenre, and a future plan of alien agerandisement may suc- 
ceed. Already symptoms of direct hostility to France have 
shown themselves in the populace, Already the Mazzinians 
declare that they hold France no better than Austria, and 
already it is doubtful whether Parliament will not resound 
with denunciations of the French alliance. The Emperor may 
lose Italy in the effort to bind her too closely to his chariot 
wheels. The first of: Italian statesmen, Baron Ricasoli, it is 
well known, declares that if the Emperor will not complete 
his work by the restoration of Rome, will keep his gripe 
on the throat of those whom he has benefited, gratitude must 
give way to the national weal, and Italy pursue a course dic- 
tated solely by respect to her own interests. Italian alliance 
is valuable to other Powers than France, and Napoleon may 
find, too late, that Italy ranged on the side opposed to his 
interests, may in his hour of extremity tale Rome. If the 
complication were one involving the frontier of the Rhine, her 
interest would impel this course; if it arose in the East 
she has been oppressed by Popes too long to care whether 
Jerusalem belong to the Ottomans or the French. In 
short, the policy of subservicncy —to call things by 
their plain names—is tolerable to Italians if it secures 
them Rome; but if it fails they may try the policy of 
complete and menacing independence. For the present, 


l 
! 


every Italian 
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Rattazzi adheres to the former, but the Italian people gravi-|intellect. It was, indeed, far otherwise ; hei hues Acta 
tates the other way; and it is for this reason he dreads alike | thing in that great place which reduces all minds to the asses 
the assembling cf Purliament and the almost inevitable | level, and leaves nothing visible but the radiance of an 
dissolution. The latter measure would produce a Parliament | Christian virtues.” This delicious view of the cniccenal 
almost inevitably hostile to himself. The Italians, with the | dignity is of a nature to relieve the lay mind of all pic 
strange politics! instinct which is the most hopeful feature | Palmerston now may do his worst—Dr. Pusey or MeNeil—it 
in the nations! character, have apprehended the true secret of | is all one to us. We shall indulge in no’ divination and 
constitutions] government; and, while leaving their deputies | excite no hopes. Only in common gratitude, no man Whose 
unfettered—more unfettered, forexample, than these ef Prussia | ordinary pursuits lead him to the critical investigation of the 
or France—always clect a Parliament which expresses in the | force and value of words can forget the obligations he js 
gross the opinion of the educated class. That opinion is now | under to one who unites in his own person all the qualities 
become hostile to Rattazzi as the agent of France, the deceiver | which have ordinarily elevated men to the Episcopal Bench 

of Garibaldi, and an administrator in no way superior to the | Of good birth, easy access, and rare learning, Dr. Trench ts 
premicrs who have preceded him. They may not succeed in | not only a thoughtful writer on professional subjects, but is 
forcing Ricaseli en Victer Emanuel, for the King has | perhaps of all men living he to whom the student of the 
yet to learn that a constitutional monarch must have no | English language is the most indebted. To be a master of the 
personal dishke:, Lut they undoubtedly will succeed in | Saxon elements of cur mother-tongue is no proof that a clergy- 
displacing Rettezzi. Italy is rich in possible Premiers, and | man will make a good bishop—but the author of the treatise 
the oj pesition, irritated as much by the failure ef Garibaldi’s | “On the Study of Words”? ought not to stand in the way of 
attempt as by the attempt itself, strengthened by all the | the Dean of Westminster. 
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Mazzinians, ty all the fees of France, and by the| But, after all, what is the position ef the clergy at large 
great sceticn which craves for an independent policy, | ccmpared with that of the bishops? The priesthood are so 
will be too strong for the King’s favour, or even | numerous that a vacant mitre only makes their mouths water 
Rattazzi’s tact. He has nething to allege in his own | moderately and, as it were, within the bounds of reason. But 
favour, His ‘ advantages,” as they were called, have all | when the Primate’s throne is empty, the promotion almost 


proved worthless. His friendship with the Empcror has pro- | always falls to the lot of some onc of the existing prelates. Nu- 
duced nothing, except an increase to the Noman garrison and | merically speaking, the odds against anybody are ouly 26 to 1, 
His subtlety has led to | but the betting for the Lambeth sweepstakes varics as wildly 
nothing except the destruction of Garibaldi, the breaking up| as thet for the Derby, and every competitor, for a time at 
of the most magnificent weapon a monarchy ever possessed. His | least, finds backers. And all this while the bishop is under 
administrative skill has aceomplished nothing which Ricasoli | the crushing sway of a decorum compared with which that of 
hft undone; Sicily is still, as it always hus been, the one | the erdinary clergyman is frantic licence. He may not even 
country in Exrepe in which the unarmed cannot travel; La! preach a funeral sermon. At this instant the episcopal and 
Marmora in Naples would obey the proud baron as readily as the | priestly longings bear the same relation to each other as 
suppleplebeien; the Nerth is no more tree from murdcr, the army , Pussy’s appetite while the cloth is laying and when the 
is only strengthcned upon Ricasoli’s plans. As for autherity, it | plates are about to be removed. Doubtless the Bench have 
has not bccn strengthencd by the strange drama which ended at | all pendered the sentiments which St. Jerome expressed to 


new pledges of respect for the Pope. 





Aspromonte, or the indecent request to Cialdini, to express | Evagrius, and are persuaded not only that ‘ a bishop in the 
the iicling cf the army cn Gavriboldi’s trial. As for meanest city is no less a bishop than he who is seated in the 
liberty, Rattazzi is about to propose the abolition | greatest,’ but that ‘the countenance of a rich and the mean- 
of the right cf association. The Ministry has done | ness of a poor estate doth make no odds between bishops.” 


nothing, and Rattazzi, conscious of the truth, warned irom Still it must be confessed that it makes cousiderable odds 
his troublesome importunitics, end datly between bishoprics~—and that naturally is the point of view 
monstrances of the thousands who, disap- | from which their lordships rather regard it. We trust, there- 
proving Gerilaldi’s attempt, can regard lim, now that his | fore, the Premier will be merciful, and put an end to this 
attempt is defeated, only as a suffering patriot, vacillates as | period of tantalization as soon as possible. Prolonged ex- 
ates as to the communications to be ad- | pectation may be too much even for the best of men. Hamlet, 
dressed to the Emperor, vacill:tes sbove all as to the Parlia- | comnelled to hold his tongue, felt that his heart must break. 
ment to which nevertheless, despite his finesse, he must | If that gushing fountain of love and tenderness—if a bishop's 
render a full account. It is not with rebellion just suppressed, | heart shou’7—but these are anticipations which are too pain- 
and the finanecs still in arrear, that Governments can afford | ful. Let us fix our eyes rigidly on the present. 
to affront a Parliament whose sole mot d’ordre has been Italy, | The choice of a Primate is, notwithstanding, a matter of 
“sg y> | J - ; 
the Law, and the King. | considerable importance, and of some difficulty. He must, in 
2 | the first place, be competent to administer his own diocese— 
WANTED A PRIMATE. i a — _— — ee ae port _— As 
PR 3 . rimate, he must have the art of filling with dignity a pro- 
FFNIERE is a gentle flutter in the hearts of the : ig Aes . rm a a Me 
lerey. The i : : minent position of great pretension and small power. He 
clergy. ‘The intelligence that there is a vacancy on the | . Ce , hte chesanhn 
Mi al Bene) , 7. 99 gq... | must be able to impose, by the mere weight of his character, 
Episcopal Bench always renews their “thankfulness” that |). = sn. Be coment ly of 
, . a . his authority on the bishops of his province—a body of men 
they have been permitted to escape from the dangerous : 7 am bse eae Kensie weanaion 
ucti ; } 7 ear 1)» belonging to different parties in the Church, and of very various 
seductions of worldly grandeur; but submission to the will of |). 2). Seg ; Leatoal ascent 
Provid is also. : , eae RE dispositions and degrees of ability. As theological assessor to 
Providence is also a portion of a Christian’s duty, and a! one a. TS . 5S aehd 
ssi i hibi oe | the Privy Council, he should be possessed of considerable pro- 
proper professional pride prohibits them {rom declining “an|. 2° . lecidedly attached ¢ 
; . op fessional learning, and should not be decidedly attached to 
extended sphere of usefulness. The demeanour of a Dean any one of the extreme sections of the High or Low Church 
or a preacher who stands well with Lord Shaftesbury is at |~"* - 


- arties ret , st be a man of a faultless temper 
such a moment much that of a well-bred pet cat when the — Above all, he mast o 4 a i. 
seek texe the lath fe dienes. fhe doce act icmm eo 0) and of sound common sense. If to all these qualifications be 
TVG avs the c! vr dinner. } es 1Y ‘ : . . ia 
chair: she never dreams of ectting on the table : . the | added habits of business, you have a man who is not very 
won amet fe eG St aicE ent terinlies Beane, | common on the Bench of Bishops. When it is considered how 
observer may infer a subdued and not unpleasing expectancy | 1 any of these advantages were to be found in the late Arch- 
from a certain nervous irritability which just betrays itself in| ).°) ° by ‘sonal piety (whick 
tan eee al — . bishop, together with that undoubted personal piety (which 
the extreme joints of the tail. As the meal precceds, Pussy | i EEE 1 ly because it isa quality which in the 
never begs, but she quictly keeps herself in sight, and if any | ste hav ¢ not sisted on only because it 1s a quality whieh thei 
alt olen SS aE et ok ate .| case of living men is scarcely to be rudely estimated by their 
lit-bit shou/d be offered her—well! she will not refuse. Of} , 5. “ xg: EN SE 
course the persons whose names have been mentioned in the | fellow men), it may well be doubted whether, whatever were 
: pth : | his failings, he has left behind him an adequate successor. 
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Guardian ov the Record cannot call on the Premicr; but there 
are, nevertheless, means of letting oneself be heard. For 
instance, you can preach a funeral sermon on the departed 
dignitary. One of our Deans, whose theological writings 
display more originality than is in clerical circles considered 
* safe,” has already pointed out with how potent an influence 
the mitre compresses these controversial movements of the 
mind,— 
* Ti motus animorum atque hee certamina tanta.” 


“Not,” suid he, speaking of the late Archbishop,—“ not that 
it must be supposed that he was at all deficient in the gifts of 





| For these are not days when the Church necds a mere rot 
_fainéant. If that great corporation to which England is so 
“much indebted is to hold her own in the minds of the edu- 
cated classes, she must bestir hersclf and be doing. Already 
the inferior clergy have felt this necessity, and during the 
last twenty years the signs of renewed activity have every- 
where been apparent. More recently the clergy have even 
ventured to think, and men have arisen who, like Maurice and 
Kingsley, venture to depart from the old conventional repeti- 
tions of conventional opinion. But whatever have been the 
changes in the personnel of the episcopacy, its decorous and 
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ene 
nderous solemnity has remained unaltered. Since the Eccle- | power against a strong sense of duty, and though the sandy 
siastical Commission has reduced the incomes of the bishops to | metropolison the Spree was as hot asa furnace, the faithful Depu- 
more ordinary proportions, the old invectives have been stilled : | ties adhered to their chairs. Perhaps it was fear and duty 
ther are pay Aroma a —_ — gr ge = _— had this ae a for the eyes of the 
«+ and when they have been stirred up to action by some} whole country hung, as they never did before, on the dev- 
Phe younger and more energetic of their number, as in the elopment of the question, pow tr the trnant on the oceca- 
case of the “ Essays and Reviews,” they have added nothing | sion was felt to be equivalent to a resignation of all hope of 
to the controversy beyond a proof that they were ready to ever sitting again in a Prussian Parliament. Even were the 
snatch at popularity by moking themselves the mouthpiece of | matter less important, this zealous energy and mutual action 
a narrow popular —— , a ped ye — it <9 os of people ap wegen see 4 — be among the healthiest 
‘. less dangerous to be hated than despised. They will do! signs of the times, and mark the debate as the awakening of 
as not to shrink from expressing themselves collectively | real political life. " 
on whatever may be the ecclesiastical question of the day.; The resolutions of the military committee adopted on Tues- 
But they should, nevertheless, pray for a leader who may be | day, are in themselves of no very great importance; but at the 
able to infuse some little practical wisdom into their delibera- | basis of them lies the future destiny of Prussia, and whether 
tions, and some thought and vigour into the expression of their | it is to become a constitutional state or a country ruled by the 
counsel. } : Ae ‘sword. On the surface the principle was hidden, as great 
Of the names which have been mentioned, the majority may ! principles often are, by dry and intricate questions of pounds, 
be readily dismissed. The translation of Dr. Longley would | shillings, and pence. The Ministry of King William I. 
but remove the difficulty a step, and besides, if heis safe and | demanded from the Chamber, in round figures, a vote of some 
dignified, he is nothing else. Dr. Wilberforce is popular | thirty-nine and a half million thalers for the ordinary and 
with his clergy, and clever; but he is shifty, a partisan, and | extraordinary war budget, which the Deputies refused to grant, 
a Tory. Dr. Baring is equally a party man, and according to | but, striking off rather more than six millions, allowed only 
arch Gisons.”” Sass tes Meep of Wiadote: ishee Se sche of wtih ot Berets hed os tat’ Reece 
o0es “ a . i : ‘ > SaKC mae russe ad go 9 @ Teverisa 
the favourite of the Record is, it is to be hoped, enough to state of excitement, would appear, nominally, nothing more 
make him the favourite of no one else, and he can console | than the saving of not quite a million pounds sterling in 
himself in the possession of the better manger for the loss of | annual taxation. However, in reality, the case stands far 
the higher rack. Besides the Archbishoprie must not become | otherwise, involving nothing less than the whole military 
a family appanage. If Lord Auckland has no positive disquali- | organization of the country. To recapitulate a few facts, 
fications, he has few positive recommendations. His rank | some of them perhaps not generally known, it may be stated 
ought not to be regarded as — papi . ig _ : the | that the present system, which has long been held a model all 
existing Premicr it is not unlikely to be so held. Ife is, how- | over Europe, dates from the time of the French invasion, ant 
ever, a maa of business habits, and not unpopular with his |is the seein of two master minds, among the greatest 











clergy, but on the other hand, he is a man of no striking The troops of King Frederick Wil- 
jliam IIT. having been beaten on all sides and nearly anui- 
| hilated by the victorious armies of Napoleon in 1806, the 
country seemed on the brink of destruction, and was 
saved only by the interference of the Czar, exerted in the 
|humiliating Peace of Tilsit. These misfortunes aroused the 
|veal of two noble patriots—General von Scharnhorst and 
joer sory von tein, who, perceiving that their nation could 
extricate herself only by a gigantic effort from the foreign 
yoke, elaborated the most democratic army organization ever 
j} known. The otherwise not very enlightened King, in the 
| desperate position in which he found himself, freely gave 
|his sanction to the new military constitution, and in less 
| than five years after the battle of Jena, Prussia had in the 
field a fresh army of 150,000 men, destined never again 
to fly before the eagles of France. The success of Stein's and 
Scharnhorst’s principles having been practically established, their 
plan received tiie royalsauction a second time after the general 
peace, and the democratic army organization was made the 
Magna Charta of Prussia by the law of September 3, 1814. 
The law was, that every man, “ mens sana in corpore sano,” 
was to be a soldier from the twentieth to the fifticth year of 
| his life, being drilled in the Line, perfected in the Landwehr 
| of the first and second ban, and called upon, if necessary, in 
riper years for the Landsturm. The leading principle of the 
| Stein-Scharnhorst’s military constitution was, that people and 
jarmy are one, and ought never to be separated, nor on 
As long as the 
| duty of this army was to repel a foreign invasion, the prin- 
ciple was highly approved of, both by the sovercign and the 
old aristocracy of the country; but no sooner had returning 
peace dispelled the phantom of invasion, than’ the upper 
classes began to sce the danger of the new institution to their 
lown privileges, and did all in their power to remodel and 
silently change the army organization, so as to expel, as much 
az possible, the democratic element, and substitute monarchical 
and bureaucratic influence. It is this work which has been 
|going on in Prussia ever the commencement of 
| reactionary tendencies, in 1816, and it has been checked for 
| the first time, in a serious manner, by the vote of the present 
Parliament. 


talents and little learning. The promotion of the Bishop of 
London would probably be the most popular appointment. 
He isa man of considerable force of character—indeed, of 
more than his clergy generally like—and his speeches 
in the House of Lords are more statesmanlike, if less 
eloquent, than those of Dr. Wilberforce—the only other 
episcopal orator, since the retirement of the Bishop of 
Exeter from active life. On the other hand, he has of 
late devoted himself to the cultivation of the society of 
Cambridge House with a zeal which has transgressed the 
bounds of decorum, and will render his elevation an wndesir- 
able encouragement to place-hunters. Two men only remain, 
the Bishops of St. David's and Lincoln; the former, a man 
of deeper learning and wider mind than most of his fellows— 
the latter, an admirable administrator of his diocese, and one 
to whom no fault can be attributed but an over-retiring dis- 
position. Our hopes, then, are divided between Doctors 
Thirlwall and Jackson ; our expectations between Doctor 
Tait and Lord Auckland. And if one may borrow an expres- 
sion from Tattersall’s, it would be well not to stand to lose 
heavily on either of the four. 


Another, and perhaps to the unprepared intelligence, | 


startling proposal has been made, that the Primacy should 
for the present be intrusted to a commission of laymen. It 
was the suggestion of a reverent and thoughtful mind, but we 
confess to doubt whether public opinion is as yet ripe for 
such a solution. 
Whose sanity has not as yet been seriously questioned, may 
suffice to expose the difficulties and dangers which beset the 
Premier in his choice. 
THE MILITARY QUESTION IN PRUSSIA. 
HE burning question of the day in Prussia, the discussion 
of the military budget, was commenced in the Berlin 
Chamber of Deputies on the 11th inst., and after a stormy 
debate, in which the most distinguished orators took part, was 
brought to a partial conclusion on Tuesday, this week. As 
Was foreseen from the beginning, the chief propositions of the 
parliamentary committee, involving the reduction of the 
military expenditure, were agreed to by an overwhelming 
majority. 
341, which, as the house consists of 352 members, shows 
that there were only 11 deputies absent on this important 
occasion. It was well known that the chief object of the 
mistry in postponing the discussion on this most momentous 
of all subjects which the representatives of the people had to 
decide, was to thin the ranks of the Liberal party by the 
ordinary exodus of the season, and carry on the debate before 
a small and listless auditory. However, for once, all the 
attractions of Baden-Baden, Heligoland, and the Rhine lost their 


That it should have occurred to a person 


Prussia ever produced. 





| any account to possess antagonistic interests. 





since 


The votes were 273 against 68, making a total of | The means by which the Prussian Government tried to alter 


| the popular organization of the army into an aristocratic and 
bureaucratic one were twofold, namely—the appointment 
‘of noblemen to all superior commands, from the ensign 
up to the field-marshal, and the enrolment of as many perma: 
; nent soldiers as possible, to fill the remaining links of disci- 
|pline, in the shape of serjeants, corporals, and other non- 
commissioned officers. In both these undertakings, the 
reigning bureaucracy has hitherto pretty well succeeded. 
At the present moment, all but the entire command of the 
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Prussian troops is in the lands of the nobility. From a 
speech made in the Chamber during the budget debate, it ap- 
pears that the whole upper hierarchy of the army, including 
one field-marshal, ‘‘General-Coloncl,” ‘ Feldzeugmeister,” 
and thirty-one generals of division, are all either nobles, or 
princes of the blood—most of them, too, belonging to the old 
aristocratic or feudal party. Noblemen also are 36 lieutenants- 
general out of 37; 65 major-generals out of 69; 191 colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels of infantry and cavalry out of 200; 
and 443 majors out of 520. The speaker boldly asserted 
that no man, however great his talents or his genius, 
had the faintest chance of rising to a superior command in 
the army unless fortunate enough to have a “von” prefixed 
tohis name, and that, as a consequence, all spirit was driven 
out of the ranks, and the ‘cold shade ofthe aristocracy” hang- 
ing heavily upon the troops. 
completed by the principle on which the appointment of non- 


commissioned officers is made, whose influence, as a whole, | 
is greater, perhaps, than that of any class of men in the army. | 


As a rule, all non-commissioned officers are selected, not from 
the ordinary rank and file, but from among the men who 
enlist again after their regular term of service is over, there- 


by expressing a determination to make soldiering the busi- | 


ness of their lives. It is pretty obvious that the class thus ob- 
tained must dovetail to perfection into the military hierarchy 
above, being entirely dependent on their position, and with no 
other ties save those of discipline. The value of this ar- 
rangement was practically shown in the revolution of 1848, 
when the troops at first refused to fire on the people, but were 
driven onward by their petty officers, who obeyed mechani- 
cally the word of command of their superiors. It was this 
very event which seems to have taught the first lesson to the 
liberal and constitutional party. 

The few years of sound political experience which have 
elapsed since that period, have also imbued the people with the 
truth, that the basis of all reforms must be sought in this direc- 
tion; and the matter is now so well understood throughout 
the country as to make ultimate success all but certain. In 
the present Parliament, however, the end of the Liberal party 


has not been prominently brought forward, and the Deputies | 
have wisely limited themselves to insert the thin end of the | 
wedge. The question to be decided in the first instance was, | 


whether the Government has the right to increase the regular 
army at the cost of the Landwehr. It is on this point that 
the whole discussion, still proceeding at the present moment, 
is turning. The Landwehr is still, in its essential points, a 
popular institution; but the troops of the line, officered as 
they are, have come completely under bureaucratic influ- 


ence; and the first object of the constitutional party, there- | 


fore, is to restore the equilibrium in favour of the former. 
Dr. Waldeck summed up the whole question on the first day 
of the discussion in a few words. ‘The Government,” he 


said, “has within the last few years increase the army from | 


132,000 to 210,000 men, and nearly doubled the number of 
officers. Under these cireumstances, we haye but one duty 
before us, which is to strike from the estimates the sums set 
down for this augmentation.”” The advice was followed with- 
out hesitation in the decisive vote of Tuesday. 

But there remains another question before the Chamber, 


which continues to occupy its attention, and the discussion of | 


which may be prolonged for some time to come. By curtail- 
ing the estimates, the representatives of the people exercise 
but an indirect power in preventing the increase of the regular 


army, and it is thought the safest to bring the axe to bear) 
more directly on the tree by tying the hands of the Govern- | 


ment somewhat further on the subject. As the law at present 
stands, the Executive has the undoubted right to levy the 
210,000 men of which Dr. Waldeck complained, and even 
more. The Constitution orders that all Prussians, not disabled 
by health or otherwise, shall serve five years in the army of 


the line, including the reserve; seven years in the first ban of | 
the Landwehr, seven other years in the second, and the rest of | 


the time, up to the age of fifty, in the Landsturm. This is the 
theory of the law, which, however, in practice has long been 


abrogated. For many years, and until recently, the custom has | 


been to reduce the actual time of service of the infantry of theline 
to two years and a half, sending the men on furlough for the 
rest of the period. In 1860, however, the King, trembling 
before Parliamentary opposition, thought fit to put the army 
on a war footing, increasing it thereby, as stated by Waldeck, 
from 132,000 to 210,000 men. To accomplish this, the 


Government had nothing else to do but to retain a certain | 


quantity of soldiers sent home annually on furlough, and to 
supply a sdfficient batch of officers for the increased rank and 
file from the numerous aristocratic ‘cadet schools” in the 


The system thus established is | 


country. The measure, in itself, was perfectly con 
but what the Chamber wants at present is to make it uncon. 
stitutional to repeat it again. A distinct and important pro- 
position of the Liberal majority is that the time of service in 
| the army shall be reduced to two years, and no longer and 
that the Government shall have no power te prolong this 
| period, even on the pretence of “ war footing.” The King is 
'known to be violently opposed to this measure, which he 
considers an attack on the royal prerogative, and the Ministers 
consequently do all in their power to prevent the Chamber 
passing a law to this effect. In the sitting of Wednesday. 
after a most passionate debate, Herr von der Heydt, as a last 
attempt at conciliation, stated that the Cabinet would con. 
sent, ‘as a matter of fact,’ to introduce provisionally the 
system of military service for two years, but that “it would 
be illegal to make this a permanent law.” The little speech 
of the Premier throws a flood of light, not only on the great 
debate of the moment, but on the position of the Chamber in 
general, and on the notions prevailing in the governing class 
as to the rights and duties of the constitutional representa- 
| tives of the nation. The assertion that it is “illegal” for 
the law-givers of the country to make certain laws, particu- 
larly such as might affect the actions of the sovereign and his 
| ministers, is believed to be a favourite idea of his Majesty 
King William I., and Herr von der Heydt but repeated a 
royal sentiment often expressed when he made the above 
| statement, superfluously described in the reports as “highly 
conciliatory and courteous.” The courtesy, hiding such igno- 
| rance of the very essence of constitutional government, will 
probably not be appreciated by the representatives of the 
people, and there seems great danger of an ultimate clash 
between the Chamber and the Ministry, notwithstanding the 
Premiecr’s extreme politeness. The next few weeks are likely 
to form an epoch in the young political life of Prussia. 


stitutional ; 








THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS AND MAGISTRATES 
OF LIVERPOOL. 

HE present licensing system is dear to the heart of the average 

county magistrate. The power of deciding where the poor 

may purchase and drink their beer and spirits, and where they may 

| not, is just one of those little exercises of arbitrary power in 





| familiar concerns which the human heart especially enjoys. To 
| regulate the appetites and interfere with the victuals of your 
| neighbours is true power ;—power at the heart of things. Pro- 
| bably, also, no discretionary influence is so welcome as one which 
| never involves real discrimination. And this is always the case 
with the discretionary power in question. ‘The magistrates may 
have a general aversion to the multiplication of beer-shops, and 
| may make it a rule with themselves never to yield except to strong 
| pressure and high personal influence. But that they can in the 
| nature of things determine where it is “for the good” of the 
locality that a spirit or a beer-house should or should not exist, 
|may be almost demonstrated to be impossible. For what is to 
be the rule by which they would judge what is or is not for the 
good of the locality? It must be granted, of course, that some 
supply of beer and spirits is to be allowed to every neighbourhood, 
| or the magistrates would not be empowered to grant a license at 
all. But, starting from this premiss, on what is it that the ma- 
gistrate is to exercise his discretion? Is he to say that one such 
place is suflicient for a given area, which should vary according to 
the population? Sucha rule would, in fact, put all the customers 
within that area at the mercy of the monopolist thus introduced, 
and destroy all the motives to fair dealing and civility, which the 
possibility of competition produces. If this is not to be the prin- 
ciple of selection, on what principle is the discretion to be exercised ? 
If the magistrate is to refuse it whenever he thinks that a new 
spirit shop will lower the tone of the neighbourhood, he will be in 
danger of granting it only where the neighbourhood is already so 
foul that it cannot be lowered,—and doubtless the general effect of 
this law is to promote the concentration of in low 
neighbourhoods by banishing the opportunity, or, at least, the 
convenient opportunity, of obtaining alcohol from what are thought 
model neighbourhoods. But it is obvious that such a discretion is 
| in fact a discretion to suppress public-houses altogether, and does 
| not assign any principle of selection, but only suggests a reason for 
| prohibition. If the magistrate is acting in the name of social 
| morality, he may, in fact, at his own discretion, enforce virtually a 
| local beer or spirits famine ; and it is only on principles on which 
he would be justified in withdrawing every license within his reach, 
nexce} tional can- 


vice 


| that he could pretend to justify his refusal of anu 
| didate fora license in any neighbourhood at all. If he isthe guar- 
| ge . . . . 

| dian of public safety in the matter, he is bound to refuse all licenses 
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in case he thinks drinking debasing. If he is not, he can only 
refuse it either on arbitrary grounds of personal preference, or on 
specific objections to the position or character of the applicant. 

In fact, the system is one gigantic body of caprice or favour- 
jtism. In some places the magistrates determine against public- 
houses because they injure the neighbourhood; in another they 
grant and refuse licenses on the most arbitrary considerations. But 
It does, though after an ex- 


it has, no doubt, one general result. 
number of 


ceedingly variable and random fashion, diminish the 
public-howses in the country at large, 2nd create a very large 
number of valuable monopolies in the sale of beer and spirits. 

How important this monopoly is, the recent war between the 
Liverpool magistrates and the Liverpool licensed victuallers 
sufficiently shows. ‘The town magistrates, wiser than their 
country brethren, and sick of the present capricious and arbitrary 
system of license granting, propose to sweep it away by a local 
bill which should vender the system clear and uniform, and leave 
nothing to the magistrates’ discretion. They would impose a local 
rate on every public-house, up to a certain limit, in propor- 
tion to its rental, in special subvention to the police-rates of the 
borough, which, of course, these public-houses tend directly to swell. 
Beyond this they would, of course, leave the magistrates the right 
to refuse a license on the ground of specific bad character or con- 
duct, but not on any other ground. This proposed rate would be 10/. 
for any public-house, and ds. for every pound in the rental until 
the rate amounted to 60. per annum, beyond which they 
it. ‘They proposed, however, to exempt 


would not increase 


the licensed victuallers now in possession for fourteen years to come | 


from this tax; that is, the bill would—taking the average rental 
of Liverpool public-houses at about 120/. a year—have imposed a 
differential duty of some 40/. a year for fourteen years on all new 
competitors in the licensed victuallers’ line, and, of course, have 
given the vested interests an advantage in the competition to that 
extent. But the licensed victuallers of Liverpool reject entirely 
this offer,—and on the express ground that the monopoly lost by 
taking the 
magistrates is far more profitable to them than the proposed advan- 
tage. They reckon, that is, their gain in profit by what we may 
call capricious vetusals of licenses, as worth considerably more to 
them than an average of 401. a year. 

We confess this statement, especially in a town like Liverpool, 
where the veto of the magistrates on licenses cannot be very 
stringently used.—constitutes one of the strongest reasons we have 
yet seen for the measure suggested by the Liverpool magistrates, 
or some measure conceived in the same spirit. If the imperfect 
and capriciously distributed monopoly which the present system 
establishes be worth so much, two very important inferences 
necessarily follow :— 

(1.) That the annoyance imposed by the present capricious 
license-system is in great measure morally wasted as a discourage- 
ment to intemperance by the inequality of its pressure, which 
tends rather to alter the distribution of the,drinkers and heap 


them up round fixed centres, than to diminish the sum-total of | 


such indulvence. 

(2.) That it is physically wasted as an instrument of remedying 
the painful resu/¢s of intemperance, by permitting the resulting 
gains to go into the pockets of a few monopolists, instead of 
being applied to the defence of society against the evils which 
proceed from intemperance. 

It is obvious that the moral object is to put a certain amount 
of fresh legal difficulty in the way—not of over-drinking here 
rather than ¢here, but anywhere. In fact, you fail just so far as 
you except any one class of drinkers from the operation of the dis- 
couragement; and the present system exempts every class which 
happens to live in the immediate neighbourhood of an endurable 
public-house, ‘The tax, on the other hand, would press on all in 
proportion to the amount of their indulgence, since it would take 
effect throuzh the raised cost of drink. Next, it is a great econo- 


mical object to use the deterring influence doubly if you can, and | 


where it does not succeed in deterring, to transform it into a 
remedial or alleviating power. This you do, if, after taxing to dis- 
courage over-drinking, you use the returns of your tax to pay for 
the social protection of the quiet and the sober. At present, there 
8 In one place a drag on drinking in the shape of a heavy incon- 
Venlence.—in another no drag at all. And the whole gain is lavished 
on the protected innkeeper. The new system would put the drag 
on equally every where, and whatever was paid for removing 
it would go into the public purse. Thus, if men are discouraged 
from drinking, society gets the benefit by their sobriety ; if they 
are not, they pay to society a premium of insurance against them- 


right of arbitrary refusal out of the hands of the | 


selves. At present, if they are discouraged from drinking here, it 
operates as an inducement to go and drink there; while, if they 
are not discouraged, their host reaps all the advantage. 

To us the Liverpool scheme seems intrinsically reasonable as 
well as fair, and it does away with the widespread temptation to 
judicial favouritism which at present prevails. We are almost 
glad the magistrates have not been able to come to terms with the 
licensed victuallers, since the fourteen years’ lease of the inn- 
keepers’ present vested rights seems to us a pr ice too high to pay 
for their concurrence. The latter, by grasping at too much, will 
probably lose all that they might have had, and the fourteen 
years’ compromise is already withdrawn. Soon may the magis- 
trates in other localities follow the admirable lead of Liverpool ! 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF FOOD, 
F the many fallacies which have worried humanity, the notion 
ome articles of diet affect the eater’s character seems 
to endure the longest. It is one of the few ideas which have never 
succumbed even to the direct teaching of an accepted creed. It 
influenced Munoo when he stopped the eating of pigs, three 
thousand years ago, and it influences vegetarians now, when they 
try, in direct opposition to St. Paul, to prohibit the eating of beef. 
Philanthropists every day raise some new ery, based, if not avowedly, 
yet secretly, on an idea which seems to have had always an attrac- 
‘Teetotallers attack alcohol, not only 
when it does not 
‘The enemies 


that s 


tion for social reformers. 
because it will make men drunk, but because 
make them so it impairs their moral perceptions. 
of tobacco assert that the races which smoke gradually lose 
their energies, and sink into the state is 
said in the teeth of evidence to distinguish the votaries of the 
weed. The vegetarians who met last week at the Crystal Palace 
asserted that flesh used as food unduly developed the passions, and 
| while drinking milk, which has all the qualities of flesh to excess, 
still denounced rump steak as provocative of moral evil. Similar 
ideas may be traced in all our ordinary literature. ‘The fancy that 
flesh-eating imparts courage is almost universal, and even Macaulay 
quotes writers who alleged that beef was one source of the fiereeness 
which distinguished the English yeoman. ‘Travellers constantly de- 
scribe the dict of different races as affecting their manifest character, 
and Englishmen of the middle class almost believe that potatoes, be- 
cause they are eaten by Irishmen, have in them some subtle quality 
of improvidence. That curious fancy exactly indicates the origin of 
The Englishman sees or hears that the Lrish are 


somnolent which 


the general idea. 
improvident, and that they eat potatoes, and his mind, ignorant of 
any adverse facts, refuses to disconnect the ideas. Convince him 
that the Dutch people, the most industrious and thrifty in Europe, 
in all things the opposites of the Irish, also live on potatoes, and he 
| at once perceives the absurdity of his half-uttered thought. He has 
| reasoned from a single instance, as the teetotallerdocs w hen he says 
‘that the Swedes are not a progressive race because they drink, 
land as the vegetarian does, when he says flesh stupifies, because he 
knows that some Englishmen make themselves stupid with flesh, 
and never saw them do it with bread. 

The infinite probability is, that food has no effect whatever 
upon the moral qualities. ‘The subject has never been fairly 
investigated, and we will, by and by, point out one apparent 
exception, but that is the conclusion to which all the known 
Judged by them, both the vegetarians and 


facts seem to point. 
Comines, 


the anti-vegetarians are alike hopelessly in the wrong. 
who said that the English were fierce because they fed on great 
shins of beef, expressed an idea still universal, but wholly opposed 
to facts. Man has never been braver than the Roman soldier, 
who lived upon bread and vinegar. ‘The highest powers of en- 
durance were displayed in the seventeenth century by the Dutch, 
whose main food then, as now, was stewed vegetables and 
bread. The English peasant, who is one of the bravest men in 
existence, lives upon bread, with bacon, perhaps, on Sundays ; and 
the Irishman, who fights the battles of the Saxon in every quarter 
of the globe, is reared on potatoes and milk, ‘The converse, how- 
ever, is justas true. The Hindoo Sepoy, who will not touch flesh, 
isa coward compared to the English officer, who rises flushed with 
| beefsteak to pursue him ; andthe Chinese, who will eat anything, 
from a rat to a peach, is, on the whole, not a fighting character. 
The vegetarians think that animal food inflames the passions, but 
the men who perpetrated the massacres of Cawnpore were all strict 
vegetarians, and the worst orgies of an obscene worship are still 


perpetrated by Sivaites, to whom bread is too “ strong ” a diet. The 
civilized classes of Europe eat meat,and the uncivilized classes do not; 
and on the whole, the former are the milder of the two; but in India 
the case is reversed, and the Brahmin who accepts Mr. Brotherton’s 
| fancies is a gentleman by the side of the Mehter, who eats the 
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English gentleman's dinner. The mass of mankind everywhere, 
except in the United States, are vegetarians from poverty ; in the few 
countries where they are not, we have in the United States perhaps 
the best average peasantry; in Tartary, an almost uncivilized 
race; in South America, a thoroughly savage people ; and in Lap- 
land, one of the most inoffensive of all the tribes of men. We can- 
not enter into the effect of separate articles of diet, for that would re- 
quire a volume; but the most popular of all human food-prejudices, 
the dislike to pork, seems to have no foundation. Whole classes of 
Americans live on it, and it is the meat most eaten by our agricul- 
tural labourers. The Chinese of the tropics scarcely get any 
other ; and we believe it is the only flesh which reaches the South- 
ern slaves. None of them suffer; and the notion was, we believe, 
first born of the dislike of all men to the dirty habits of the pig, 
—who, by the way, is not half so dirty a feeder as the duck—and, 
secondly, of the dyspeptic prejudices of an overcultivated, much- 
writing class. 

We mentioned a possible exception to this theory, or rather 
denial of the right to theorize, and we give it for fairness’ sake. 
The races which live on rice seem to lose some of their manliness. 
But the exception, though often quoted, only proves the rule, for 
the Mussulman of Bengal, who eats anything, is just as unmanly 
as the Hindoo, who eats rice; and the same people while still eat- 
ing rice in the Mauritius, develope in one generation into a fine 
independent race of labourers. The cause of the feebleness is 
climate and race, not exclusively food, though rice 1s, of all the 
things eaten as staples, the one most prejudicial to health. 

The case is just as weak as against tobacco. A recent speaker 
asserted that allthe races which smoke have gradually become inert. 
But, asa matter of fact, the French smoke just as much as the Turks, 
while the sharpest of mankind actually chew the leaf without the 
slightest loss of vitality. ‘The Portuguese are great smokers, and 
seem to have lost their energy, but they do not smoke more than 
Italians, who are just now upsetting the world. Englishmen out of 
England often smoke excessively ; but the calm race who, in 1857, 
with cigars in their lips, turned on the Sepoys, with ‘‘ hubblebubbles” 
at theirs, had not lost their comparative energy. Individuals 
may suffer and do, but the universality of a practice which 
makes the beginner sick, and is therefore not adopted 
simply because it is “nice,” is a sufficient proof that it supplies 
some want of the human frame. The probability is that in 
modern times, when a thousand new agencies are at work to 
increase the action of the heart, the consumption of tobacco, which 
reduces that action, is beneficial to the health. But as all races 
smoke without change in their moral qualities, or, as in the 
Italian case, with beneficial change, the moral effect of tobacco 
must be imperceptible. 

Alcohol seems a more doubtful point, but the evidence is 
still against its moral importance. ‘There are in this case 
some very broad facts patent to all men. ‘The Mussulman 
races, Who do not drink, are not better than the Christian 
races who do, but are decidedly worse, more ‘ lecherous, 
treacherous,” and disposed at once to chicanery and to vio- 
lent crime. Most European convicts, greedy for gin, are gen- 
tlemen by the side of most Madras Mussulmans, who look on the 
gin drinking as a great deal worse than a habit, for instance, of 
poisoning babics. ‘The Scotch, with some foibles, are, es a 


whole, a very excellent race, a great deal better than the Grecks, | 
say, Who, on the whole, avoid drunkenness. They certainly are | 
much more progressive and clearer witted than the temperate | 

! 


Hindoos, and ineomparably less given to violent crime than 
the abstemious Arabs. ‘The people of France, essentially a sober 
race—though, with the new demands on their energies, habits of 
drinking increase there—are as a whole far more bloodthirsty and 
less given to kindliness than those of England, never yet quoted 
as examples of sobricty. As to intellect, the intellectual work 
of the work! now-a-days is done almost exclusively by the 
races to whom alcohol is not forbidden; and the Jews, the 
only race whose creed definitely sanctions wine, have done, and 
are doing much of the head work of Europe. Recent investiga- 
tion, indeed, seems to prove that the influence of alcohol on the 
brain is distinctly preservative. Meat will partially supply its 
place, but while ** corn” will and does maintain the hand worker, 
it leaves the brain-worker with a special liability to break down. 
” whether he takes it in lacryma Christi, 
Bass’s ale, or a diurnal glass of pale sherry. The Hindoo has 
never produced thought such as the German, with his head half filled 
with beer and his stomach with food, evolves as he follows the 
cloud from his beloved pipe. There may be objections to alcohol 
on the ground of cest, or of its tendency to lead to excess, as there 


He needs, also, ** wine, 


may be objections to tobacco or to a flesh diet, but no moral 
deterioration is evident as following from a national habit of 
swallowing spirituous drink, or smoking or eating meat.. The 
fancy in all cases is a fancy, produced by the ever-increasing craye 
among men, heartsick with the misery they see among them, to 
substitute physical change while they can secure for the moral 
amelioration which is so tedious so wasteful of human life. 





THE GAMBLER'’S IDOL. 

WwW. Italy sickens over the fate of the greatest heart in 

Europe, an incident, which instantly raised a succession 
of loud shrieks from the Ultramontane Press, has thrown a weird 
and quaint, but striking gleam of light upon the philosophy of 
Roman superstition, and the practical working of Roman image- 
worship. We all know, whenever the Roman practice of bowing 
down to images is taxed with idolatry, how we are met with the 
supercilious answer, that we are led away by our ignorance and 
intolerance; for that the children of Holy Church do not bow 
down to the images themselves, ipsissimis imaginibus, but to the 
supernal beings which images represent. How far this plausible 
theory really expresses the true result of the Roman faith, the 
following facts will help us to realize. 

At Turin, until lately, an old man might be seen, of strong 
devotional feelings, an assiduous attendant at church, an observer 
of all religious duties, but, above all, constant in his worship of a 
gaudily dressed statue of the Blessed Mother and her Divine Infant, 
in the Cathedral of Turin, to which, in common with a large 
number of his townspeople, he ascribed more than divine attri- 
butes and miraculous powers. But if his devotion was deep, it 
was not entirely pure. Like so many of his co-religionists, he 
quavered, and bowed, and sighed, and muttered, not to a divine 
being of love and virtue, but to the accomplice and patroness of 
his darling vice—the public lottery. Those who know anything 
of the history of France, and the fervent superstition of the French 
gamblers in the palmy days of French Catholicism, and the 
San Bartholomew, need not be surprised if, at the pre- 
sent moment in Italy, among classes debasedl by centuries 
of intellectual degradation, of priestly misrule and impiety, 
gamblers should put their faith at the public lottery in priests, 
Capuchin monks, hermits, and images (we will not suppose them 
so debased as to say God), to supply them with a lucky ticket, 
with the actual numbers sure to issue from the urn on any given 
occasion. Some persons of an indulgent turn of mind may see 
no great harm in all this. They may think public and open 
gambling in a publie and open lottery as good a way of getting a 
living as the sweat of the brow and the toil of the hand. And 
if you have a saint, you may as well have him to yourself, for he 
cannot attend to everybody. And if your success be your 
| neighbours’ loss, why then your saint should attend to you, and 
| leave your neighbour to his fate. “Tis not noble, perhaps, but at 
jall events ‘tis common sense, and nothing amiss. We leave our 

readers to form their own conclusions, and return to our old 
| devotee. He was, as we said, a gambler, and day by day, for hours 
and hours, hungering and thirsting after a lucky ticket, this blind 
|oll fanatic knelt at the Virgin's shrine, not praying that she 
might infuse into his heart all her blessed virtues, but that she 
would reward his aged constancy to the bountiful Mother with a 
terno secco. At last his prayer was heard (though probably not 
| by the Madonna); a scrap of paper with the terno secco* was 
shortly afterwards found hanging on the drapery of the shrine at 
the Virgin’s feet. The old man rose in an eestacy of faith. Had 
he prayed so long, to doubt at last ? Was boundless fortune in 
| his grasp, and would he refuse to clutch it at the behest of his 
| heavenly patroness? Wild with delight, he rushed to his house, 
scraped his little all together, pawned his valuables, collected his 
money, sallied forth with the proceeds, and staked the whole on 
| the blessed numbers. But fate took a stony step, and crushed his 
| heavenly hopes. Not one of the numbers came out. 
| And here the tragical part of the story begins. Was this the 





| way in which years of craven suppliance and daily devotion had 


‘ é Sak 
| been requited ? Was the glaring image, whom he once thought 


so loving and beautiful, when he sighed for future blessings, really 
a fountain of goodness, or was it not a ghastly hideous fiend, that 
lured him to perdition and brought his poor grey hairs to grief and 
want, in return for how much love and piety, and devotion, and 
offerings, and unnumbered prayers? He brooded over his wrongs 
until he vowed in himself to be revenged, even against Heaven. 
Ile had been deceived, secretly betrayed, diabolically treated ; his 








* Three numbers to Le played fur cead gain and loss. 
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revenge should be public, overwhelming, and commensurately ter- 
rible. The occasion soon presented itself, 

The och of September is the annivers wy of the great hattle of 
Turin, in 1706, which restored the fortunes of the House of Savoy 
and ended in the treaty of Utrecht. ‘This auspicious day is yearly 
hallowed by the Pietontese and their Sovereign by a festival in 
honour of the Virgin, whose nativity happens to be solemnized on 
that day by the Church, and to whose protection the victory was 


piously ascribed. A high mass, we are told, and procession were to | 


be held in and about the eathelral, and in the afternoon the whole 
population was to proce “d in a happy pilgrimage up the hills to 
Superga, the culminating point on the Turin Col/ina, where Victor 
Amadeus and his cousin Eugene stood on the eve of the memorable 
day, preparing for the besieging enemy, and where now rises the 
marble Basilica erected by the Duke, afterwards Kine, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow entered there, by virtue of which that lucky spot 
was to become a house of worship, a monastic establishment, and 
a final resting-place for the royal race of Savoy. 


’ Towards eleven o'clock in the morning of the last yearly anni- | 


versary the annual ceremony was in full progress. Mass had been 
sung. The holiday crowd thronged both the inside of the church 
and the square before it. ‘The procession issued in due pomp and 
order from the main door of the cathedral. 
stoles and surplices, censers and flowers, shone in the sun. 


Croziers and mitres, 
But 


while bishop, priest, and layman moved on in pious state and holy 


joy, they little recked what catastrophe impended, nor what human 
wrath would wreak upon the holy Queen of Heaven on that day. 
All of asudden the frantic old man is seen foreing his way through 
the closely-packed and astonished crowd. On he presses up to 
where, under her gorgeous canopy, the holy Madonna waits to close 
the pageantry. Si Maria! Corpo di Baecho! Can they be- 
lieve their eyes? Yes—no—yes, it is—it is a hatchet that he draws 

Immaculatissima Madre! Ie 
Corpo di Cristo! Te chops off 
Dilettissimo Infante !—an arnt! 


uta 


from under his sordid old clothes. 
strikes the holy Mother of God! 
the head of the divine Infant. 
Stroke after stroke the sacrilegious iconoclast dealt, and had not 
brass underlain the holy silver, the divine patroness of Victor 
Amadeus II., Duke of Sayoy, who helped him on the sth of 
September, 1706, to hew in pieces his French besiegers, could not 
have saved her own image from the infuriated blows of her aged 
adorer. But if Catholic Heaven dallied, the Catholic crowd re- 
covered from its A cavalier who stood by, and whose 
sacred office it was to preserve 01 
and felled this incarnate old devil (for so they must have thought 
him) to the ground. Luckily the public oflicers were able to close 
round him and to screen him, or the rabble would have torn him 
limb by limb, as the only fit compensation to their own rage and 
the divine indignation. 

And now let us glance at the effect of this astonishing melo- 
drama upon the clerical papers, and their account of this * horrible 
atrocity.” They appeal to “ God's justice” in this sorrowful 
matter. “ Turin, all Piedmont, all Italy, all Christendom, are 
struck with horroi * It is impossible to describe the 
screains, wails, th« 
sight of that dire enormity. 
that such an unheard-of crime was 
slaughter, of which every man, woman, and child of the numerous 


stupor, 
‘der, uplifted his consecrated sword 


>and dismay.” 
:confusion which rose in that vast full church at 
Every one present must have felt 
only the signal for a great 


congregation was to be a victim.” Surely never within the memory 
of man have the Ultramontanes had such a lucky windfall. Here 
is enough and to spare to inflame the Catholic passions throughout 
Italy by carefully informing the ignorant and credulous of this 
atrocious impiety, and artfully representing it at the same time as 
only part of a general plot on the part of the enemies of the 
Church to envelope in one ruin all her faithful sons. The police 
viewed the matter in another light, and sent the poor victim of 
superstition and clerical mystification to a lunatic asylum, 


Whether the old mah was really insane, or only posse ssed by a 


fixed idea, we leave our readers to discuss. Several con- 
clusions we think may, however, fairly be drawn from this 
episode, First, that the worship of saints allics itself 
with too fatal a facility with the passions and vices of men. We 


can conceive, what, in fact, experience teaches us, that ignorant 
men should make the saints and the Virgin Mary the contidants and 
accomplices of their vices, we cannot conceive that they should ask 
Almighty God to help them in committing sin. 
from the story before us that the old man had identified the divinity 
of the Virgin with the actual image which he habitually 
worshipped. Otherwise it is almost inconceivable that he should 
have perilled his life to inflict a striking revenge, had he not felt 
that in some wa y the image and the divinity were connected. 


Second, it is plain | 


A MYSTERIOUS CRIME. 

N Saturday, the 25th of November, 1809, abot 
with two traveller 

lof Perleberg, a little town close 


it noon, a carriage 
of th > 
frontier of the Prussian 
The 
| nin Bathurst, Envoy Extraordinary 
of the British Government, on of 
| Vienna, and then on his return to England ; and Herr Krause. his 
German courier. ‘They had no sooner alighted when Mr, Bathurst 
gave orders for the immediate continuation of the journey, and 
into the 
The 


meal was soon finished, but various arrangements, particularly the 


urived before the house 
to the 
high road from Berlin to Hamburg. 


postmaster 


dominions, on the 
| travellers were the Hon, Benja 


a secret mission t »> the Court 


| while the horses were harnessed to the carriage, went 


hostelry adjoining the post-oflice to take some refreshment. 
‘local verification of passports in the name of “ Merchant Koch” 
and ** Fischer,” protracted the departure of the travellers until a 
late hour. It was not till towards nine in the evening that the 
news at last arrived of the horses beine about , 
the carriage. On re this 
Bathurst left his room and went into the street, as his servant 
The courier 
followed ina few seconds, but was astonished not to find his master in 
Ile waited, and waited, for 
minutes, for hours, but did not The 
| Hon. Benjamin Bathurst has not re-appearel up to the present day. 
At Perleberg the mysterions disyppearance of the traveller 


to be harnessed to 


‘ceiving velcome announcement, Mr. 


thought for the purpose of taking his seat in the chaise, 


the place where he thought him to be. 
see him make his appearance. 


known as Merchant Koch ereated but little sensation. The 
country was in such a fearfully disorganized state at the 
time, overrun by lawless bands of  freebooters, French 
stragglers, Polish adventurers, and German revolutionists, and 


murders and robberies were so frequent, that the loss of a simple 
commercial traveller was seareely noticed. Besides, there were 
seareely any constituted authorities in| Prussia. The country, 
just released from the iron grasp of French despotism, and still 


trembling before Imperial prefects and gendarmes, located in all 





directions, was only nominally governed by the admninistra- 
tion of Frederick William IIL, and still more under the 
influence of the military than the judicial power. It 
was, therefore, not until after the lapse of some weeks 
}that the fatal news of Mr. Bathurst's disappearance reached 


England, conveyed by Herr Krause, the courier, who had sue- 
edin taking ship at Hambure. Mr. Bathurst, third son of the 
Bishop of Norwich, had left behind him at home a young wife—the 
eldest daughter of Sir John Call, of Whiteford House, Cornwall— 
and two children, all of whom, together with his own family, 
deeply lamented his long-continuel absence. He had been ap- 
pointed to the Vienna Mission in the spring of 1809, by his 
relative, Lord Bathurst, pro tempore Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, 
it believed that his absenee would not be longer 
than three or four mouths at the But Napoleon 
having invaded Austria, the departure of the young British 





and was 


utmost. 


Envoy was protracted from day to day, causing him 
bitter disappointment, vented in frequent letters to his 
family. ‘The last of these letters, dated July, 1809, intimated 


that there was considerable danger in his position, the Austrian 
Court quailing before the continued suecesses of the French. ‘Then 
came the decisive battle of Wagram, and with it the complete anni- 
hilation of the Austrian monarchy, left in nominal existence only by 
It was clear that after these events Mr. 
and his friends 
So the 


the grace of Napoleon. 
Bathurst’s sojourn at Vienna was made impossible ; 
consequently expected him anxiously home every week. 
month of September passed, and October, and November, and no 
Mr. Bathurst removed into the house of her 
rany possible news; and evening after 


tidings arrived. wife 
father-in-law, to be n 
evening the family sat in conclave, every knock at the street-door 


causing a lively emotion, arising from the hope that it might be 
the absent friend. At length, one evening in December, the 
Bishop of Norwich received an express from Lord Wellesley, 
requesting his att at Apsley House, his 
jordship having something important to communicate. The 
anxiety of the family now reached the highest point ; and it was 
telling his friends that 


immediate ndance 


almost a relief when the Bishop returned, 
lthe Government had received information that his son Benjamin 
| had mysteriously disappeared at Perleberg, in Prussia. ‘There was 
a ray of hope in this news, on which the family, and above all Mr. 








Bathurst's heroic young wife, immediately set to work. 

| Mrs. B. Bathurst at once resolved to proceed to Germany, and, 
| in spite of all difficulties, to ascertain personally, if possible, the 
| fate of her husband. All the persuasions of her family, who could 
| not help seeing the extreme danger and almost hopelessness of the 
| undertaki were fruitless to prevent her making the necessary 


r 
ng, 
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preparatious for the journey; and it was with difficulty that she 
could be prevailed on even to accept the assistance of a companion. 
As such, however, to the great joy of Bishop Bathurst, Professor 
Roéntgen, a friend of the family, and celebrated explorer—who, 
unfortunately, met with his death a few years after on the road to 
Timbuctoo, Africa—offered himself ; and, under his guidance, Mrs. 
Bathurst, and another member of the family, set out for Germany 
at the end of December, 1809. ‘They reached the Prussian do- 
minions without hindrance, and on their arrival at Perleberg found 


| positive rule that Mr. Bathurst must have committed suie 


2 - ide, and 
the severe displeasure of the Government was called upon th 
: " 


heads of those who should dare to think or to speak otherwise 
Thereupon the German press, who had mildly discussed the subject, 
became very quiet, greatly sobered down by the remembrance of 
Palm, ths Niiremberg bookseller, shot by order of Napoleon for 
having published a harmless little pamphlet on the state of the 
Fatherland. 

While the Times and Moniteur were thus engaged in hot con. 





that the authorities had taken up the subject, and were making 


diligent inquiries respecting the fate of the missing traveller. By 


an order of the Prussian IHlome Secretary, the Governor of Perle- | 
berg, Captain von Klitzing, had been enjoined to investigate the 
affair, and a strict search having been instituted in the environs of 
the town, a pair of breeches, supposed to belong to the missing man, 
were found in a copse in the neighbourhood. The garment being 
shown, on her arrival, to Mrs. Bathurst, she at once recognized it 
as that of her husband. It was riddled by several bullets; but on 
the examination of competent judges, it was established beyond 
doubt that the bullets had been fired on the empty piece of dress as 
it was lying on the ground, and not while on the person. The dis- 
covery of the garment, which seemed to lead on the trace of the 
missing one, and clearly pointed to a case of kidnapping, greatly 
increased the anxicty of Mrs. Bathurst and her companions for fur- | 
ther information. Accordingly, a reward of five hundred thalers 
was offered, at their instigation, to whomsoever would give any | 
news concerning the mysterious event; and they further paid | 
handsome sums to the several members of the local police force to 


increase their zeal in the search. ‘This, as subsequent facts proved, | 
was rather unwise. The news that a number of rich foreigners | 
had arrived, offering large sums for the discovery of a lost country- 
man, brought together all the vagabonds and adventurers of the 
province, and Captain von Klitzing was overwhelmed with offers 
of information, which, some worthless, and most of them lying, | 
tended to nothing else but to increase the darkness which hung 
about the whole affair. At the end of a whole month's diligent 
inquiry and investigation the strange case had become more mys- 
terious than ever. 

Meanwhile, however, the English and French press, having be- 
come acquainted with the fact of Mr. Bathurst's disappearance, 
began to discuss the subject. The Times, of January 20, 1810, 
had the following paragraph in large type, which subsequently 
went the round of the English papers:—* ‘There is too much reason 
tu fear that the account of the death of Mr. Bathurst, late British 
envoy to the Emperor of Austria, inserted in a Paris journal, is 
correct as to the principal fact. It was stated, as an article of 
Berlin news, of the date of December 10, that Mr. Bathurst had 
evinced symptoms of insanity on his journey through that city, and 
that he had subsequently fallen by his own hand in the vicinity of 
Perleberg. Information, however, has been received within these | 
few days, which forcibly tends to fix the guilt of Mr. Bathurst's | 
death, or disappearance, on the French Government. It appears | 
that Mr. Bathurst left Berlin with passports from the Prussian | 
Government, and in excellent health, both of mind and boty. He 
was to proceed to Hamburg, to embark for this country; but | 
Hamburg he never reached. At some town near the French ter- | 
ritories he was svcized, as is supposed, by a party of French sol- 





diers. What happened afterwards is not accurately known. 
Ilis pantaloons have been found near the town where he was 
seized, and a letter in them to his wife; but nothing else. ‘The | 
Prussian Government, upon receiving the intelligence, evinced the | 
deepest regret, and offered a large reward for the discovery of his 
body. No success, however, has yet attended the offer. From | 
what source the Times received this information is not stated ; | 
there is, however, reason to believe, from the prominent manner in 
which the announcement was brought forward, that it was derived 
from oflicial communication. Such, at least, seemed the opinion 
entertained of it in Paris; for the French Government, greatly | 
incensed at the accusation of having kidnapped or murdered Mr, | 
Bathurst, launched forth the following reply in the Monitcur of | 
January 29th :—* England alone, among all civilized nations, has 
renewed the example of paying assassins and encouraging crimes. 
It appears, by the accounts from Berlin, that Mr. Bathurst was 
deranged in his mind. This is the custom of the British Cabinet— 
to give their diplomatic missions to the most foolish and most 
senseless persons the nation produces. The English diplomatic 
corps is the only one in which examples of madness are common.” 
This reply, it cannot be denied, was very lame, and tended to 
foster and strengthen suspicions already extant. Further notices 
in the Moniteur still more confirmed these suppositions. The 
French official journal, in a threatening tone, laid it down as a/ 


” 


troversy, the police authorities at Perleberg continued their re- 
searches into the fate of the missing man, greatly spurred in their 
endeavours by the freely-flowing gold of his relatives. Neverthe. 
less, with the exception of the trowsers alrea:ly found, containing 
some scribbling of the owner, with no clue to his fate, nothing 
whatever of importance was discovered. ‘The work of the 
magistrates now began to be difficult, for the enterprising 
Hebrew dealers of all the neighbouring towns and Villages 
came swarming into Perleberg, hoping to dispose of some 
of their old clothes to the loag-pursed foreigners. Bodies, too, 
were brought into town from all directions ; and a cunning pea- 
sant had a whole eartload full, digged up from a field where a hasty 
interment had taken place, after a skirmish between French and 
Prussians. ‘The authorities got so bewildered at last as to 
be completely unable to follow any thread of inquiry, whether 
right or wrong; and the Prussian Commander, the most 
intelligent man in the place, carnestly entreated the strangers 
to leave Perleberg, as without their presence he would bp 
able to proceel more satisfactorily in his researches, and, per- 
haps, succeed in lifting the veil of the mystery. ‘The arvice, 
after some hesitation, was accepted; but before quitting the 
town, Mrs, Bathurst decided to have the whole of the environs, 
within some miles, ounce more strictly and systematically searched, 
leaving not out an inch of ground. ‘This difficult plan was carried 
out on the 19th and 20th of March, at a vast expense of time and 
money. Perleberg—a very old city, formerly the capital of a 
provinee, but now reduced to a fourth-rate country town with about 
three thousand inhabitants—is stragglingly situated along the bank 
of the river Stepenitz, about eight miles before it enters the 
Elbe. The country around is covered to a great extent with 
forest and underwood, and, at the beginning of the year 1810, was 
full of ruins of cottages, farmhouses, and mansions of the resident 
landowners. It required a force of several hundred people to 
thoroughly search such intricate territory, so as to leave no possi- 
bility of any object of considerable size passing unnoticed. This 
difficult enterprise, however, was accomplished by the anxious wife 
of the missing traveller, who personally headed the undertaking. 
She had purchased a large number of dogs trained for tracking 
hidden objects dogs talked of to this day at Perleberg—and with 
them, and nearly the whole male population of the town, mostly 
voluntaries, she set out on her expedition. While all the fisher- 
men of the Stepenitz were dredging the river with the minutest 
carefulness, the party on land examined every inch of ground, 
every bush and tree and hollow in the hills. But all with no 
result. ‘The search was entirely fruitless in showing the faintest 
trace of aught belonging to the missing man; and being now 
fully convinced of the inutility of further researches in this quarter, 
the young wife at last reluctantly departed. Despairing what to 
do next, she went to Berlin, and from thence, in a fit of frenzy, to 
Paris, tosee the Emperor Napoleon himself, and obtain from him, if 
possible, the account of the fate of her husband. ‘The Emperor 
received Mrs. Bathurst with the greatest affability ; but solemnly 
declared his ignorance of the whole affair, and in proof of it offered 
his assistance fur any further inquiry on the subject. Whether 
this offer was accepted or declined is not known, but certain is that 
it lod to no result of any kind. It seemed as if the dark crime of 
Perleberg would remain a mystery for ever. 

Not many months ago, however, an unexpected light was thrown 
upon the affair. It having become necessary to execute some 
repairs in the citadel of Magdeburg, a wall was puiled down, and 
behind it, in a small recess, was found the skeleton of a man in 
upright posture, the hands fastened to the back. Many were the 
speculations arising out of this discovery, and various the surmises 
set afloat, until at last the suggestion was started that the 
body might be that of Mr. Benjamin Bathurst, long supposed 
to have died somewhere near Magdeburg. ‘This conjecture 
seems to be generally admitted at present among those 
who have been discussing the matter in Germany as the 
most probable. At the time of Mr. Bathurst's disappearance, the 
fortress of Magdeburg, as is well known, was in the hands of the 
French, and became the prison of many unfortunate Germans, 
and other political offenders opposing the sway of the great 
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Napoleon. It cannot be denied that the thick walls of the old 


feudal stronghold, gained with French gold in 1806, and held as a 
sort of Bastille by the conqueror of the country, were uncommonly 
fitted for holding a British ambassador, and pressing from him, by 
slow torture, whatever tongue will tell in the agony of death. It 
seems a very probable conclusion, therefore, to submit that Mr. 
Bathurst's death was the consequence of a crime planned by French 
brains and executed by French hands. In fact, an attentive con- 
sideration of the whole mysterious affair and all the accompanying 
circumstances scarcely leaves room for any other explanation than 
the one now suggested. The French Government alone had an 
interest in the possession, as well as the necessary power for obtain- 
ing the person and despatches of the British Envoy; and that the 
Emperor Napoleon was unscrupulous enough to resort to any means 
to obtain his own ends there are thousands of examples to prove. 
Not far from the very town of Perleberg, where Mr. Bathurst dis- 
appeared, Mr. Wagstaffe, a King’s messenger, was seized and 
robbed of his despatches a few years before; and another British 
subject, Sir George Rumbold, was openly kidnapped at Hamburg 
by the same Imperial police, in defiance of all international law 
and justice. The seizure of Mr. Bathurst, being of far greater 


importance, was very likely effected also with much more | 


circumspection. ‘There was no particular difficulty in’ lay- 
ing hold of Mr. Bathurst as soon as, in the dark November 
night, he had quitted the door of the Perleberg Inn; and, 
after having him gagged, thrusting him into a ready car- 
riage, to be conveyed forthwith to the not very distant for- 
tress. Whether Mr. Bathurst died in his prison a natural death, 
or Whether he was actually murdered by his gaolers, is a question, 
however, which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to decide, 
even if it were proved to a certainty that the recently discovered 
body was that of the lost Envoy. As far as appears from the 
newspaper reports on the subject, the skeleton found in the wall 
underwent no particular examination, but was put into a box and 
carried off to some cemetery. ‘The discovery of a corpse in a place 
like Magdeburg is, it seems, an occurrence to which the people 
are rather accustomed than otherwise, and of which consequently 
no distinct notice is taken. If, as the proverb goes, there is a 
skeleton in every house, it cannot perhaps be wondered at that 
there should be a hundred in a Prussian fortress. 





THE BANQUET TO VICTOR HUGO. 
[From our SreEcIAL CorresrONDENT.] 
Brussels, Sept. 16, 1862. 
I senp you this letter from Brussels, having been invited there to 
attend a banquet which the publishers of Les Misérables have 
thought of offering to my illustrious countryman and friend Vietor 
Ilugo. Ilis last book has been so ably commented upon and so 
rightly appreciated in the Spectator, that I need not dwell upon its 
unparalleled merits. Suffice it to say, that there is no literary 
success on record which can approximate to the suceess of 


Jes Misérables. Never in France did purchasers scramble for a 


hook with so much eagerness. In fact, it has been downright 
frenzy. ‘That many, on this oceasion, looked upon a triumphant 
welcome given to a novel from the pen of the author of Napol'o: 
b Pitit, as the surest and safest way of protesting in favour of the 


humaa intellect, pressed down by the Imperial rule, may easily be 


conceived ; and I, for one, think that such has, to a certain extent, 
been the case. But the unmistakable stamp and all-absorbing 
splendour of genius is there, and nothing more is, after all, required 
to explain the prodigious sensation created by Les Misérables. "This 
is what the above-inentioned banquet is intended to commemorate. 
lt will take place to-night, and 1 will tell you something more of 
it, if I be in time to post my letter. 

I have found the intellectual portion of the Belgian community 
all in a flutter, on account of an article by which the celebrat ed 
M. Proudhon has been pleased, of late, to grace the columns of 
the office de publicit’. Vt is in the shape of an epistle addressed to 
the Emperor of the French. 

“Sire, says M. Proudhon to the Emperor, * Dare! Do what 


Mazzini, some time ago, advised Victor Emanuel to do. Dare! | 


Dare ! and you may depend upon it that Teutonic France, the old 
inheritance of Charlemagne, the Rhine, Belgiwn, Holland, are 
yours. ‘To all this you have a claim, being an Emperor; all this 
you are entitled to demand as a compensation for what you have 
just accomplished in Italy, at the request of Europe. Who 
could withstand you’ ‘The Rhine, since the time of Boileau, has 
ceasel to be inimical to the French. Both the policy of Prussia 
and the discussions of German confederation are matters perfectly 
unintelligible to the German Rhine. Belgium, we are led to believe, 
expects you. In Belgium, as in Franee, and still more than in 


| Sape 5 there is nothing but emptiness in public opinion, and 
| political life is no more. ‘Tralespeople are alveady alive to the 
profits they are likely to derive from the annexation ; the work- 
}man looks forward to an increase of wages; the clergy will be 
delighted to get rid, through you, of the idle clamours of the 


France, the people fasts and dreams ; the middle classes digest their 
food and snore; th» youths smoke awl make love; the soldiers 


liberal party ; the representatives—is there any energetic resolution 
to be expected from men who spend as many as six weeks in dis- 
| puting about an infidel buried in holy ground? The walls of 
Anvers will crumble down at the very sound of your trumpets, 
and to Orangist Flanders such a trick playel of on the govern- 


| ment will be found most acceptable.” 
| ‘The indignation aroused in Belgium by this tirade you will be 
| more able to realize than I am to deseribe. Anathemas have been 
| actually thundered in almost all the Belgian papers. ‘The self- 
| appointed correspondent and adviser of Napoleon has been, from 
| all quarters, unspairingly charge with having violated the duties 
| attached to the enjoyment of the right of asylui: he has heen rwlely 
| reminded of the kind hospitality which was bestowed upon him by 
| the country he now tries to hold out to the contempt of mankind, 
|and to which he points as an easy prey, well worthy of tempting 
| the appetite of an imperial Pantagruel ; in fine, a regular avalanche 
| of abuse has been poured over the unlucky heal of the man who 
| had already endeavoured to vavish fame, by saying, * La propricte, 
| c'est le vol.” 

With all due deference to the Belgian press, IT beg to declare 
| that it has fallen into an egregious error by thus indulging, & 
| propos of M. Proudhon, a feeling of national anger, natural and 
| honourable as a feeling of this kind certainly is. For this outburst 
of mighty irritation was just what M. Proudhon wanted; nor had 
| he any other object in view when he took up the pen. It is very 
strange, indeed, that M. Proudhon, who has now lived so long in 
Brussels, should not be better known in Belgium. 

Compared to him, Erostratus was a sensible man. M. Proud- 
hon would unhesitatingly set on fire, not a beautiful temple only, 
but this world of ours, had he any fair chance of being seen by the 
light of its blazing ruins. M. Pelletan has described him as a man 
who is constantly firing a pistol in the street for the sake of at- 
tracting the attention of the passers by. Tlere you have M. 
Proudhon drawn from nature. With him it has always been cus- 
tomary to mistake unmanly language for energy, high-sounding 
| expressions for sound arguments, and bustle for fame. ‘The English 


word * clap-trap ” isthe only one by which both his talent and his 
style can be fitly characterized. He professes to be a socialist ; 
still there was never a more artful, dangerous, and bitter enemy of 
| socialism, which he has distorted and undermined in every possible 
way. Ile professes to be a democrat . still no one ever so well suc- 
ceeded in making democracy odious. Ile professes to entertain 
liberal opinions ; still he is deadly against the unification of Italy. 
Ile professes to be a free-thinker ; still, he is just now employed in 
alvocating per fas et nefas the eause of the maintenance of the 
Papacy, and M. de la Guéronniére would be at a loss to finda 


} more useful supportor. 

Not that he is in the slightest degree open to the charge of har- 
bouring treacherous designs, or of being prompted hy anything like 
sordil covetousness; no: in all money matters he is as disin- 
terested as man can be ; his integrity stands above su picion, and 
his private life is pronounced spotless by all those who know him 
well. But the itching to make himself the subject of the town- 
}talk isin him a sort of incurable disease. He must startle his 

readers, cost what it will. Ifenee his books, which might be thus 
defined: either a startling chaos or nothing. 

The Belgian press, having to deal with a man who labours wider 
such a mania, had evidently no better course to take than to ignore 
his letter to Napoleon. It did just the reverse; and so M. Proud- 
hon hit the mark—being assailed and pelted with small shot to 

‘his heart's content. 

| The most curious part of it is, that he has made a reply, in 
which he turns the Belgian papers into ridicule, roundly declaring 
that they have, all of them, committed a blunder of the most 
amusing description ; that he never meant to recommend the inva- 
sion of their country ; that his appeal to the conquering propensities 
of the French Emperor were mnerely intended to bring into strong 
relief the folly of the Belgian liberal party, who side, one and all, 
with the King of Piedmont—and stand against the Pope—without 
perceiving how sadly the unification of Italy, if carried out, would 


tell upon the autonomy of Belgium, In other words, the opinion 
of M. Prowlhon, as expressed by him in his reply, is that if the 
unity of Italy were realized, a compensation ought to be granted to 
France ; a circwnstance caleulated to imperil the existence of Bel- 
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gium as a separate kingdom. So, according to his explanation, 
when he called upon the Emperor of the French to lay hold of 
Belgium, and showed him how easily this could be accomplished, 
his sole object was to set the Belgians against the unification of 
Italy, to deter them from giving their moral support to the cause 
which made Victor Emanuel a real King and Garibaldi a martyr, 
to reconcile them to the idea of the Pope firmly seated on his 
throne! and thus to pay the debt of gratitude he owes to the 
country that shelters him. 

But why not have said this plainly? Why not have said this at 
once? Because it was first nec to startle men’s minds—a 
mere rhetorical process, a mere matter for literary wonder ! 

P.S.—The banquet to which I alluded at the beginning of this 
letter took place yesterday evening, the 16th, in the house of M. 
Lacroix, the enterprising and intelligent Belgian editor, to whom 
the world is indebted for the publication of Les Misérables. A 
most brilliant assembly it was, indeed. There met the most dis- 
tinguished members of the press and the bar, both in France and 
Belgium, together with many a man who had, either in art and 
literature, or in polities, risen to prowl eminence. The French 
press was represented more especially by M. Nefftzor, editor of 
Le Temps, and by M. Eugene Pelletan; the Belgian press, by 
M. Berardi, the editor of the Inde adance ‘Belge; and M. 
Madoux, the editor of the /toile Belge. The burgomaster of 
Brussels, M. Fontaynas, and the President of the Belgian House 
of Commons were both present. When Victor Hugo, accompanied 
by his two sons, Charles and Francois Victor Hugo, entered the 
banquet-room, there was a burst of enthusiastic applause. T had 
not seen him for more than ten years, and I could not but be 
struck with his appearance. Ile looked as if he had not grown a 
bit older. I did not remark that the fatigue of thinking, which, 
more than age, has a wasting power, had wrinkled in any unusual 
way his large, commanding brow. Ilis face was radiant with 
health and glee. ‘The guests were sumptuously entertained. ‘To- 
wards the close of the dinner, several speeches were delivered and 
warmly applauded, Upon the whole, the feast may be said to have 
been one of a literary character ; hut the political topics of the day 
were, now and then, lightly touched upon, In a most eloquent 
discourse, such as might be expected from a consummate master of 
language, Victor Hugo advocated the liberty of the press, and 
concluded by the following toast, which elicited a thunder of ap- 


sssary 





plause :—** ‘To the liberty of the press in Belgium, in England, in 
Switzerland, in Italy, in America, and to the deliverance of the 
press elsewhere !” A Freeman, 

: TILE I PSYCILOLOG YY OF B IR DS. 

To rue Eprror oF Tie “* Specraror.” 


Stn,—I observe in your columns two very remarkable anecdotes 
about the rooks in Wales, which, if properly atte 
well deserving of record. Permit me to adi the account of a cir- 
cumstance which happened to the late Major Sibthorp, the 
member for Lincoln, not, in reference rook, but a 
As it is absolutely and faithfully accurate, it is certainly 


ted, are certainly 


indeed, to a 
partridge. 
not a little remarkable. 

Major Sibthorp went out shooting 
brother-in-law’s keeper in Lincolnshire, and had hardly begun the 
morning's sport when he put up a solitary partridge in a large 
field, half of which was planted with turnips; the other half was 
stubble. ‘The bird, instead of flying away as partridg: 
rose high in the air and took a very wide 
which it returned to the field from which. it 
at the opposite end inthe stubble. ‘The Major and the keeper, 
had watched its flight without firing, now walked up the field until 
they descried the bird within about sixty yards of them, looking 
out for them with outstretched neck and head erect. They waited 
a moment, and then, as the bird remained on the ground, they 
walked stealthily on. When they came within thirty yards of it 
they halted again, when the following astounding scene took place. 
The bird began to run, and ran towards them, all the way up to Major 
Sibthorp, and, to his utter bewilderment, beg 
'This so took him aback, that he tried to drive it away, but in vain. 
At last he stooped down and took the bird up. To his 
ment, it tried to nestle in his breast. He put it down again, 
again tried to frighten it away. ‘The siillin would not go. 
Again he took it up, and put it on the barrel of his gun, and 
walked through several fields, 
balancing itself with perfect 


one morning with his 


's usually do, 


who 


ran pecking at his boot. 


astonish- 


placing the gun across his shoulder, 
during which time the bird sat, 

equanimity, and evidently without the slightest intention of de- 
parting. At last the Major twned to the keeper and said, * This 
is a very strange bird. I should like to keep it. If you will take 
it home to the house, I shall go on shooting. You will easily find 
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sweep, at the end of | 
art ul, and alig rhted | eould hy x ossibility be, 
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| bast 


| that Rajah is a specially Hindoo title, a 
and | ereed, 


| have 


| very bad acting, the piece is likely to fill the house. ‘Th 


me again.” The keeper went back to his gun-room with the bird, 
and put it on the table, and gave it some of the corn with whic h 
he fed his pheasants. He then went out, locked the door, took the 
key, and returned to the Major. ‘They shot for two or three hours, 
after which they returned, and repaired to the ke eper’s room. On 
opening the door and entering, they found the food untouched, 
and the bird where the keeper had left it—stark dead! The 
keeper subsequently examined it, removed the feathers with great 
care, and dissected it. He found the flesh perfectly healthy, —fat 
sleek, and glossy,—without the trace of a wound or other i th 

The keeper is alive, and ready to substantiate every particular of 
this account. ‘Those who knew the late Major Sibthorp will hear 
me out when I say that he was incapable of uttering a syllable 
that was not true, and both I and other persons have repeatedly 
heard him tell the story in identical terms, and add that he could 
attest its entire truth upon the word of a gentleman. 

What can have been in this partridge’s mind, if he had a 
mind, in thus selecting Major Sibthorp to receive as it were 
his dying breath? Did the shock of the report produce a tendeney 
to apoplexy, and did he feel a greater horror of dying : 
saiys, tout send, than even of his enemies? Was it being 
in the kee him down at last ? 
be taken as a case of metempsychosis, and a tes 
antenatal friendship for the county family on the part of the 
affectionate bird? One would be glad of some access to the 
psychology of these eecentrie birds, but alas ! rooks and partridyes, 


8 Paseal 
left alone 
Or is this to 
timony to some 





pers room that broke 


though they may be metaphysicians, have no way of introducing 
us behind their phy sical organism. PUILALETHEs, 


@ The “Theatees, 


Mr. Bovercaurr, in his new in has pushed the * sensation 
* to its logical conclusion. The Relief of Lucknow is all 
sensation. There is no plot and no story, no dialogue which a hack 
* eould not have written, and extremely little room for good 
The very small strength of the company is wholly 

Mr. Boucicault himself has a wretchedly poor Irish 
but into which his 
can infuse neither Mrs. Boucicault’s real 
power as an actress--a fine naturalness in demeanour and conver- 
sation, is almost wasted on a Scotch girl who, in the first three acts, 
says nothing except stock stuff to express clan fecling ; and in the 
fourth goes through a scene which proves that even a direct imita- 
tion of Ophelia can be made very moving. Madame Celeste is a 
despairing mother, and we think the very worst it has been our lot 
to see,—the manner which becomes her usual parts, off-hand, half 
French persiflage of tone being overlaid with agitation palpably 
done to order, Mr. Ryder, the only other gentleman with a part, 
has a villanous Hindoo Rajah, and acts it as if Hindoo rajahs were 
melodramatic Othellos. A real Hindoo would, in the situation 
deseribed, be as passive as a statue, speak his terrible threats with 
the quict half-humorous politeness of a guardsman. 

The dialogue, such as it is, has not the faintest pretension to 
reality, Mr. Boucicault evidently not comprehending the country 
in whieh he has Jaid his scene. His native characters are all 
“Hindoos,” dressed and * got up” to perfection, and they all talk as 
were Mahommedans, the Rajah actually quoting the 
hatred of the a thing 
ntleman doing it. One 
in a mosque, no Hindeo 
which might be made th 
a mistake. The 
© out by 





drama 


** super 
declamation. 

thrown away. 
part, which. of course, 
strength nor 


he acts excellently, ability 


interest. 


and his son pouring out Giaour, 


bout as likely or possible as an English ye 
where 


| great sec too, is laid somewhere 





ne, 
and this mosque, 
is from end to end 
and, indeed, 2 


picture in the series 
actors talk as if they were 
the door ; but the ropes hang down from the 
be laid in the court. Will Mr. Boucicault 
that an Indian Mosque must be white or light 
he means the interior, a tall, Prot eciaialiiets 
andl chandeliers are very rar 


in the interior, 
minarets, so it must 
allow us to suggest 
coloured ; that if 
pulpit is an in- 
‘ly absent, and 


dis} vnsable ACCESS ry, 
is very ne irly 
is e art 


that if he means the court, a view of 
indispensable. ‘I he confusion n Llindoo a 
which Englishmen always mak 


white eolumi 


betwe nd Mussulman is one 


, though even they generally know 
nd that Lindoo means a 
but a glance at a map would 


‘aleutta do not reach 


nationality ; 
that lett 


and not a 
shown the author rs from ¢ 
the Raptee in a day. 

And yet with all these drawbacks and, the Boucicaults’ excepted, 
» situa- 
tions, considered simply as such, are really interesting; the spectacle 
is magnificent, and nothing lags. ‘The incidents, founded on the 
French anecdote, the Highland girl who heard the pibroch before 


anybody else, really interest the audience; and the scenery, the 

















~ . 
mosque excepted, is a triumph of the art. 
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REMINISCENCES OF CAVOUR.* 
[Srconp Norice.] 
As we stated in our former notice, M. de Ja Rive does not suc- 
* seed in conveying an elevated impression of Cavour’s character 
shing a antity arpentry, belongs rather to | £°°° ™ : cbiacii: ? 
horseback rushing up a quantity of carpentry, belongs rat . 1 ” | It is difficult for any one to peruse his book without coming to 
tley'’s than the stage, but it delighted the audience mightily, Saami : oe ae Keg 
Astley “tie gatgheplee . a - | the impression that from the author's point of view Cavour was 
ithat may be sufficient justification. The final scene, again, the | ,. Saye : : ce > 
an¢ . . 3 Se Imiral | little more than a wonderful adept in statecraft. That Cavour 
salf-starved soldiers and women in the Redan, is most admirably eee E ‘ : ; e asthe 
ha id 2 Sor ttaclf the welcomes lavished om Mr. and | “™” something more than this the author obviously believes, and 
»SeTV wr itse B “1c ‘SK = p\ 28 ° 4 . * . . 
gsranged, and deserved for Meek whe | asserts his belief frequently. But his book is so full of contradie- 
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Nothing can be better or | 
more real than the Rajah's encampment,—though the son could 
not sit on his father’s musnud—and itisa pity this tableau is not | 
allowed to continue a little longer. The dance is, of course, absurd, | 

men being impossibilities, and the girls cutting the regular | 


the b h. 8! § 
stage pirouettes In a ‘“‘nautch” dress. The escape of Jessie on 





Mrs. Boucicault. } 
the mosque scene excepted—is really a fine illustration of the 


effect a man with an imagination and command of theatrical 
hinery can effect, and well worth going to see. As a play it is | 
rubbish, involving the waste of the power of two very good actors. 





Taken as a spectacle, the Relief of Lucknow— 





SEA GLEAMS. 


[Suggested by reading the section in M. Sai-set’s « Essai de 
Philosophie Religieuse.” upon the “ Existence of God established 
asa Truth of Intuition.” } 


"Twas a sullen summer day, 

Skies were neither dark nor clear; 
Heaven in the distance sheer 

O’er sharp cliffs sloped away— 
Ocean did not yet appear. 

Not as yet a white sail shimmer’d ; 
Not with silverness divine 
Did the great Atlantic shine ; 

Only very far there glimmer’d 
Dimly one long tremulous line. 

In the hedge were roses, snow'd 
Or blust'd o’er by summer morn. 
Right aud left grew fields of corn, 

Stretching greenly from the road. 
From the nay a breath was borne. 

Not of the wild roses twine, 

Not of young corn waving free, 
Not of clover fields, thought we ; 

Only to that dim bright line, 
Looking, cried we, “ "Tis the sea!” 

In life’s sullen summer day, 

Lo! before us dull hills rise, 
And above, unlovely skies 

Slope off with their bluish grey 
O’er th’ eternal mysteries, 

Love's sweet roses, hope’s young corn, 
Green fields whisper'd round and round, 
By the breezes landward bound 

(Yet, al! sealded, too, and torn 
By the sea winds), there are found, 


And at times, in life’s dull day, 
From the flower and the sod, 
And the hill our feet have trod, 
To a brightness far away 
Turn we, saying, “It is God!” 
W. A. 
ST. SEBASTIAN. 
The Atlant’c rolls around a fort of Spain. 
Old towers, a bastion booming o'er the sea, 
The yellow banner, floating, torn, yet free, 
Cannon and shell, the trampct’s martial strain, 
Bring memories of her greatness back in vain; 
The shadow of the past is over thee, 
Grand monument of Roland's chivalry. 
And glories that can never come again— 
Baleonied streets, the scenes of stubborn fight 
In the red days of siege, and terraced squares, 
And bright eyes gleaming through the veil of night, 
And feet that climb the long cathedrai stairs 
So softly, every sight and sound recall, 
Spain's worn-out flag above the ruined wall. J. N, 





MONT BLANC. 
Love has her home in valleys, weaves her spells 

Of Peace among the hamlets of the plain ; 

Cities are rife with human loss and gain ; 
Breathing the air of forests Freedom dwells ; 
Shifting like life the ocean foams and swells ; 

Thou art above the reach of joy and pain, 

Poets have faltered forth thy praise in vain ; 

For nothing here of what is mortal tells. 
The silence of the everla-ting snows 

Is thine, the starlight on thy great white throne ; 
Avalanche and glacier break not thy repose ; 
Morning and evening find thee all alone ; 

Thou highest tribute to the Highest given, 

Where Earth aspires to be the peer of Heaven. J. N. 


tory reflections, and inconsistent apologies for Cavour’s conduct, 
| that no clear impression is left upon the reader beyond the gene- 
j}ral one that Cavour’s career is a difficult one to account for on 
any high principle. It is in these words that M. de la Rive 
attempts to sum up the character of Cavour :— 

“Tt is thus that a great man, carried forward by his genius, divests 
| himself by degrees of all those passions by which the human heart is 
unsettied or the conscience disturbed, and stands aloof from the rest of 
| the world, less, perhaps, because he has raised themselves above, than 
because he has separated himself from them, and gradually becomes the 
j inexorable being described by Madaine de Staél, when she said of 
| Napoleon, ‘ What frightens me in him is, that I can find no human feel- 
| ing by which to lay hold of him,’ The impression conveyed ty this 
| saying of Madame de Staé. was sometimes produced by Cavour, parti- 
| cularly towards the end of his career, and I myself have felt it. His 
smile, the winning charm of his manner, the liveliness of his remarks, his 
| 


abanbon, were at such times only on the surface, as if they had ceased 
to be in harmony with his deeper thoughts. I do not mean that he ever 
wore a mask, or that it was even an cffort to him to assume the kind, 
pleasing, playful, and calmly lighted up expression of his earlier days, 
| But though that expression, which was natural to him, shone forth an 
| irresistible determination of ;urpose, ready to smash to atoms every 
| obstacle in his way—his face even assumed, at certain moments, another 
| expres:ion, one of serene but implacable severity—that iron expression 
| which the excess of determination stamps upon the features. His coun- 
| tenance was an index of the soul, aud it was the soul of a conqueror.” 
| But the country which he conquered he considered as his own, and 
| if, in order ta effect this conquest, he had recourse to the sword, he 
made still greater use of the principles of liberty. Liberty, it may be 
| replied, was a mere instrument in his eyes; and if it were so, it seems 
to me of little consequence. What is of consequence is, that in wie'ding 
this instrument he neither impaired nor tarnished it, and that the work 
} once accomplished, he did not destroy it, Liberal by nature, he lived 
| in times when his reason was able to act in unison with the instincts of 
| his nature, and when that liberty which he cherished could be con- 
| verted into the best auxiliary of his designs.” 
| We have given this passage at length, because it contains the 
| best exposition of the author's view of Cavour. From it, we 
| think there is only the one conclusion to be drawn—that Cavour 
| was an unscrupulous, thongh able statesman, gifted with sense 
enough to know that honesty is generally, though not always, the 
| best policy, preferring straightforward aud constitutional measures 
| when attainable, to work out his designs, but holding the end of 
infinitely more consequence than the means. In other words, 
| Cavour was a statesman of the Macehiavelli order—iberal, con- 
stitutional, and patriotic, as befits the times in which he lived, 
but of the Macchiavellic order none the less. There is a certain 
amount of truth in this view ; but it is not the whole truth. Even 
adopting this view, our appreciation of Cavour'’s character must 
depend almost entirely upou the question whether Cavour’s ends 
were noble or selfish. This is a point on which M. de la Rive 
has not dwelt, and whose importance he himself hardly seems to 


understand. 
Hence M. de la Rive fails to throw much new light on the 
dubious points of Cavour’s political career, The marriage of 
the Princess Clotilde to the Prince Napoleon he passes over in 
absolute silence. With regard to the annexation of Nice and 
Savoy he gives us no information, and dismisses it with a few 
lines. His chief objection to the measure appears to be that it 
was executed in contempt of the rights of Switzerland—an 
objection which, to any but a Swiss, appears a very minor one. 
Ile adds one short note, however, of Cavour's, which leads us to 
suppose that the idea of parting with Savoy was no new one to 
that far-seeing intellect. In 18417, before the Italian revolution 
was ever thought of, and while Cavour’s chances of power or 
' office seemed small indeed, a friend wrote to ask his advice about 
' settling in Savoy, with a view of undertaking some experiments 
in agriculture. Cavour’s answer was, “ You must not think of 
It would be far better to remain in Switzerland or go to 
In Savoy's present state it would not answer. If she 
will be to become French, and in that case it is just 
as well to go at once to France.” On the subject of Cavour's 
complicity in the Garibaldian invasion M. de la Rive has no 


Savoy. 
France. 
changes, it 


definite opinion, except that Cavour knew all about it :— 





* Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Count Cavour. Ly William de la 
Rive. Longman and Co, 
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“It is evident,” he writes, “that Cavour was neither ignorant of, 


acquired, and had so long enjoyed. But it was from reason rather than 


from moral weakness that he was anxious to retain his popularity; and | perfect. 
that he avoided resisting a movement with which he naturally sympa-| doubt if Cavour would have occupied 
thized, and any opposition to which might prove fatal to the nation, as | jy, statesmanship. 
well as to the Government. Cavour carefully preserved his popularity | 
for the day when in the presence of a real and pressing danger the time | 


! 
empire. That such a course was 

eminently distasteful to Cavour personally, we have little doubt; 
’ 

_— T, his 
It is for want of 
dwelling on this consideration that the book before us is so im 


Under ordinary circumstances, and in quiet times, we 


the highest rank 
A man of large views rather than high 
aspirations, a sceptic in polities, no ardent believer in human 


is come to put it to the test, and with it to stem the current of revolu- | progress, and an instinctive opponent of violence of any kind, 


tion. On that day he did not hesitate to risk it.” 


|his great talents and vast intellect would, we think, have 


Such is M. de la Rive’s defence, which, we think, is damaging | failed to raise him to the height of greatness, from the absence of 
to its object. It does not “damn with faint praise,” but it | enthusiasm as a motive power. But his passion for Italy supplied 


damns with unsatisfactory excuses and half-and-half apologies ; 
and one form of damnation is as fatal as the other. 

The one point in Cavour's political career on which his bio- 
grapher appears to us to throw any important light, is with 
respect to the commencement of the connection between France 


and Sardinia. At the time of the Italian war, no accusation was | noble and commoner. 
brought more frequently against Cavour than that he had sacri- | 
ficed the independence of his country by an alliance with France; | 
and the course of recent eyents seems in some measure to justify | all is the love of Italy. 


the truth of this accusation. It is true that it is not fair to hold 
Cavour responsible for the manner in which the Franco-Italian 


alliance has been conducted since his death, Had that great | philosopher. 
guide the | M. de la Rive astray. 
The |man compared with other statesmen, but as the author of 


brain and strong will and brave heart been left to g 
destinies of Italy, the result might have been far other. 


' the concentrated vigour, which would otherwise have been want. 
ing. It is difficult for any one who has not lived in Italy to 
understand how, during the centuries of oppression and suflering 
she has undergone, the love of Italy has become a faith, a religion, 


a fanaticism even, shared in alike by prince and peasant, by 
If you look at the three greatest men 
of modern Italy, you will find that the one thing which eon- 
stituies their greatness and the one thing common to them 
Without it Garibaldi would have been 
/nothing but a gallant adventurer, Mazzini a clever schemer, 
and Cavour, the greatest of them all, a sceptical, good-humoured 
It is the absence of this perception which leads 
Ile tries to judge Cavour as a states- 


task has proved too great for at least one of his successors, and | Italian liberty, the founder of Italian unity, Cavour, apart from 


the history of Italy during the last half year is summed up 
only too truly in the almost prophetic taunt which Brofferio 
threw falsely against the Ricasoli Ministry immediately after the 
death of Cavour. “ Alexander is dead, and we are to be ruled by 
Alexander’s generals.” Still the great justification of Cavour's 


| Italy, is Hamlet without the prince. 


| The volume concludes with a sketch of Cavour’s last illness, by 
his niece, the Countess Alfieri, which is written with wonderful 
| grace and simplicity. We are disposed, however, to question 


; somewhat the accuracy of her reports of Cavour’s conversation 


policy, in makiug the alliance which placed Italy more or less in on the days preceding his death. It is very natural that a fond 


the power of France, lay in the fact that he sought everywhere 
else for assistance to Italy, and sought in vain. ‘This fact M. de 
la Rive brings out clearly. He has all the dislike to English 
policy peculiar to the doctrinaire Levue des Deux Mondes 
school, to which he belongs, and therefore his statements are 
influenced by acertain anti-English bias ; but still we cannot 
help agreeing with him in his conclusion that Cavour had c.tse 
to complain of the English Government. His first thouglits, 
when he sought to deliver Italy, turned to England; he be- 
lieved, with that want of appreciation of our insular policy which 
characterizes even the ablest of continental statesmen, that it was 
really possible that England should have gone to warwith Anstriaon 


behalf of Italian freedom; in fact, he was deluded by our expres- | 


friend, brooding afterwards over every disjointed exclamation 
which passed the dying man’s lips, should gradually give a 
| Sequence and coherence to these scattered remarks which, at the 
time, they did not possess. We know ourselves, froin the testi- 
}mony of one who saw Cavour constantly during his illness, 
| that from the Friday preceding his death his mind was wandering 
j conatantty, so that he was never capable of connected conversa- 





tion; what words there were, were ulways of Italy. 


THE MAROON.* 

| Ir is one of the most constant aims of civilization to keep under 
the deeper excitements of life, and to weigh them down heavily 
As a subsiitute, and to soften 








ee . . 
| with all sorts of repressive forces. 
| 

| 


sions of moral sympathy, and acted on the delusion. After quoting | the monotony of the smooth surface so attained, we are provided 


Cavour’s famous letter to Rattazzi about his conversation with | 
Lord Clarendon, which lately was published so unjustitiably in | 


Signor Berti's pamphlet, M. de la Rive makes the following 


remarks, which we think are the true explanation of the letter, | 


and of Lord Clarendon’s denial :— 


“In truth, however contradictory they may seem, I believe that it is | 


not very difficult to reconcile the former assertions of Cavour and the 
recent statements of Lord Clarendon. Lord Clarendon is not bound to 


remember the details ofa conversation, to all appearance free and uncon- | ental stimulus of barbaric life, so tl 


strained, which took place in 1856 ; his precise expressions, the tone of 
his voice, his manner, can scarcely be present to his memory, however 


| 


plentifully with a second-hand experience of those excitements 
in the pages of romance, which undertake to give us a large 
portion of that enjoyment of perilously high risks—which in its 
primary form civilization denounces as barbarous—without any 
real risk at all. Precipices and poisons are both under the ban of 
civilization; the precipices are railed and bridged, and other 
wise rendered innocuous, the poisons carefully lwbelled and 
vigilantly guarded. But as precipices and poisons are part of the 
hey are some of the most 
time-honoured elements of romance, and Captain Mayne Reid has 


accurate that memory may be... . Admitting it to be evident that | both suflicient personal knowledge of thes» exciting elements in 
Cavour strangely deceived himselfas to thesupport that would be afforded | |arbarism, and suflicient power of bringing them toa narrative focus, 


by Great Britain in the event of a struggle with Austria; admitting 
that this delusion, soon dispelled in London, had induced him, when at 
Paris, to mistake kind assurances for positive promises ; yet we cannot 
doubt that those kind assurances were given. 


by the fac: that the Whigs were in office, by his private con- 
versations with the English he met, by his intimacy with the 
English Minister at Turin, by his relations with Lord Clarendon ; 


to give us a very effective plot of the precipice and poison school. 
We only regret that the romance department of novel-making 


Led into error by | has not yet been by the division of labour more completely sepa- 
a variety of circumstances, by the tone of the English press, | pated from the literary department. 


If Captain Mayne Reid had 
put his present tale into the hands of a respectable littérateur 
with strict orders not to meddle with either plot or scene -paint 


deceived also, it must be said, by his own optimism, which naturally | jing, but to iufuse a little verisimilitude and moral detail into the 


gave a colour to the opinions expressed by others, dazzled by the | .), 


prospect which suddenly opened before him, carried away by his own 
impulse, Cavour had fancied, that though separated from the English 


avacters, it would have made a very pretty novel. Perhaps 1 
may be said that you do not want the interest of character when 


Cabinet, he was not the less certain of being supported by England in| you have so much interest of incident; that it is a waste of 


any enterprise which had for its object the independence of Italy.” 


power, or even a fault in art—since the gigantic energy of the 


The coldness with which Cavour was treated by the English incidents will overwhelm and drown the little literary touches ol 


Government, M. de la Rive attributes—erroneously, we think—to | persoual insight. 


When a man’s life is threatened by an African 


displeasure for his support of the project of uniting the Danubian fiend and two bloodthirsty Spaniards, while a Jew, to whom 


Principalities at the Congress of Paris. It was rather the Con- 
servative character which chafacterizes all our foreign policy, 


poison is pastime, holds in his hands the threads ol 
ihe plot, how can we wait to observe whether what he 


that led to the repudiation of all complicity in a revolution which Sys is or is not in keeping with any definite conc pion of 
threatened the stability of the balance of power. Anyhow, it is character retained in the mind of the author? If the story runs 
certain that Cavour would have preferred the aid of England to down in such a cataract of incident that the eye cap never G& 


that of France, and that it was only when he discovered that 


* The Mar on. By Captain Mayne Reid. Three vols. Hurst and 1 lickett. 


_ i, 
there was no hope from England that he united himself with th 
nor prevented, Garibaldi’s expedition. The impediments, which Govern- | cause of France and of the Empi e 
ment was supposed to have placed in the way of the enrolment of volun- | 
teers, of their equipment, and their embarkation, are all mere illusions. | : ; . ide 
I said that Cavour was averse to oppose the stream of popular favour but in this, as in every other measure of his public caree 
which bore Garibaldi along. Perhaps he was apprehensive of being over- | permanent object was the welfare of Haly. 
whelmed by ii, and of losing the popularity which he had slowly 
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Gnguish the course of a single wave, what is th : advantage of 
having each wave distinct,—is it not rather apre Ruffae ite error ? 
Insucha tale human beings are mere signals for action or suffering. 
The heroine is a sigual for falling in love,—the hero for the wor- 
ship of enormous physical courage and moral maguanimity,—the 


yillain for portentous craft and evil, and so forth; the details of 


seem plausible, but we see how false it is, if instead of putting 
a specific name to your villain, and drawing, as Captain Mayne 
Reid does, on the vague imagination of your readers, you call him 
bya mere abstract tide. Supposing we were told that A. B. (instead 
of Jacob Jessuron) had plotted inveigling C. D. (instead of 
Herbert Vaughan) into a marriage with his daughter M., would 
any human being be able, in spite of the most liberal use of 
precipices and poisons, to take an interest in C. D.’s fate? In fact, 
the mere naming and minute description of the external appear- 
ance of heroes and heroines is a tribute to literary instinct 
even in the most voracious romance-hunter,—who enters into 
risks and horrors with an avidity precisely proportioned to the 
degree in which he is able to particularize to himself the actors 


and no further. Of course if you have a very lively-minded 


novel reader, a mere blank may be filled up by the activity of | 


his own imagination ;—but then that is trusting the interest 
to the creative power of the reader,—drawing out a form which 
you encourage another to fill up. 

Therefore much as we admire the various excitements ably 
manipulated in The 
racters were not something more than mere masks, labelled * the 
good beauty,” “the evil beauty,” “the inventive villain,” “ the 


| into two equal parts—but in consequence of an obstruction at its exit, 


the stream formed a lagoon or dam, flooding the whole of the fore-deck, 
while the main and quarter decks were covered with a growth of indi- 
genous timber-trees, of appearance primeval. The water, on leaving 
he lagoon, made its escape below, through a gorge black and narrow, 
vounded on each side by the same beetling cliffs that surrounded the 
valley. At the lower end of this gorge was a second waterfall, where the 


. . pasha | stream again pitched over a precipice of several hundred feet in height; 
yerisimilitude are lost in the magnitude of the result. This may | oe 


and thence traversing the slope of the mountain, ended in becoming a 
tributary of the Montego River. The upper caseade precipitated itself 
upon a bed of grim black boulders ; through the midst of which the froth- 
crested water seethed swiftly onward to the lagoon below. Above these 
boulders hung continuously a cloud of white vapour, like steam ascend- 
ing out of som gigantic cauldron. When the sun was upon that side 
of the mountain, an iris might be seen shining amidst the fleece-like 
vapour. But rare was the eye that beheld this beautiful phenomenon : 


| for the Duppy’s Hole—in negro parlance, the appellation of the place— 


shared the reputation of the Jumbé Rock; and few were the negroes 
who would have ventured to approach, even to the edge of this caver- 
nous abysm : fewer those who would have dared to descend into it. In- 
deed, something more than superstitious terror might have hindered 
the execution of this last project: since a descent into the Duppy’s Hole 
appeared an impossibility. Down the beetling clitfs that encompassed 
it there was neither path nor pass—not a ledge on which the foot 
might have rested with safety. Only at one point—and that where the 


| precipice rose over the lagoon—might a descent have been made, by 


Maroon, we think it a pity that the cha- | 


administrative villain,” ** the worldly father,” “the sham hero,” 
! 


the “real hero,” ‘* the real hero’s humble friend,’&e. For the rest, 
the springsof the plot are very successfully wound up, the tropical 
scenery is strongly painted, and if we were only able to care alittle 
more forthe various suflerers and actors on the scene, the mill-race 
of incident would be effective. The heroine is a Jamaica Creole 
with a “ taint” of colour in her blood barely discernible in her 
appearance. 
which do credit to Captain Mayne Reid's physiological research 
and wsthetic inventiveness. Her morning dress, “ fitting closely 
behind, displayed the waving contour of her back.” A wavy 
back isa new term of eulogy for a heroine; but it is not the only 
new one for this heroine. She has also “ shoulders of snow, on 
whose velvet-like epidermis there appeared no trace of the taiut.” 
The wavy back and the velvet-like epidermis of the shoulders, 
strike out quite an unworked field of physical panegyric. She 
hasalso a very susceptible heart, which is given away in a first 
interview of about five minutes’ duration to the hero, and after 
the exchange of about three or four sentences. Captain Reid 
tells us, as if in apolegy, that “ Nature, that inspires the Creole 
maiden to give her whole heart away, and without any reserve, has 
also taught her to bestow it with judgment ;” that is, we suppose, 
Creolemaidens fall in love with the right men, though without any 
opportunity of knowing it. The right man in the present case is the 
Creole’s first cousin, to whose poverty her father is, of course, ener- 
getically oppose. He wishes his daughter to marry the sham-hero,a 
London cockney, theheirto a large Jamaicaestate,who is cowardly, 
conceited, and effeminate, with an affected drawl in his speech. The 
evil spirits of the tale are three—an old Jew, who has a large estate 


She has chestnut hair, and one or two beauties 
| 


Contiguous to the estates of the heroine's father, his daughter | 


who is the demon-beauty of the piece,—* the foreiead of noble 
arch, the scimitar-shaped eyebrows of ebon blackness, the 
dark brown flashing pupils, the piquant prominence of nos», 
with its spiral curving nostrils, were all the characteristics of 
Hebrew beauty,”—and lastly, an old Obeah or Myal man, a 
negro of gigantic size and horrible depravity, with a bent back 
and an enormous hunch, who had been once condemned to death 
for poisoning, and apparently executed, but who re-appears in the 


5 


following formidable locality, which lends much of its grandeur 
to the tale :— 


_ Un the flank of the ‘Mountain’ that frowned towards the Happy 
Valley, and not far from the Jumbé Rock, a spring gushed forth. So co- 
pious Was it as to merit the name of fountain. In its descent down the 
slope it was joined by others, and soon became a torrent—leaping from 
ledge to ledge, and foaming as it followed its onward course. About 
half-way between the summit and base of the mountain, a deep longi- 
tudinal hollow lay in its track—into which the stream was precipitated, 
i aclear, curving cascade. This singular hollow resembled the crater 
of an extinct voleano—in the circumstance that on all sides it was sur- 
rounded by a precipice facing inward, and rising two hundred feet sheer 
from the level below. It was not of circular shape, however—as craters 
Senerally are—but of the form of a ship, the stream falling in over the 
poop, and afterwards escaping through a narrow cleft at the bow. Pre- 
Serving the simile of a ship, it may be stated that the channel ran directly 
fore and ait, bisecting the bottom of the valley, an area of several acres, 


means of some stunted trees that, rooting in the cleits of the rock, 
formed a straggling screen up the face of the cliff. At this point an 
agile individual might possibly have scrambled down; but the dammed 
water—dark and deep—would have hindered him from reaching the 
quarter-deck of this ship-shaped ravine, unless by swimming; and this 
the suck of the current towards the gorge below would have rendered a 
most perilous performance.” 

There are subordinate evil agencies as well, but these are the 
principal. The cockney, Mr. Smythje, and the true hero, Mr. 
Herbert Vaughan, come out to Jamaica together; the one 
invited, and the other selfinvited, to the house of the heroine’s 
father. The former is received with great state and distinction, 
the latter is being shuffled off to the overseer’s house when his 
great career begins. He declines the overseer’s house, rides 
siraight up to his uncle's door, and demands an interview; while 
waiting for it sees his Creole cousin Kate, and after exchanging a 
word or two with her, which end in mutual fascination, defies 
her father, dashes his money on the gravel walk, aud departs into 
the forest, where he sleeps beneath a cotton tree, breakfasts off 
the cabbage tree, beholds a boar hunt and a slave hunt, makes 
friends with the Maroon, rescues the slave, is apprehended and 
taken before the evil Jew for the crime, is by him examined, re- 
leased, and taken into favour and employ for his own evil pur. 
poses, and more or less fascinated by the demon beauty Judith. 
In the meantime his humble friend the Maroon has discovered 
the old Jew’'s plot, which is to murder the heroine's father and get 
the estate for his own daughter, through her marriage with the 
heir and nephew. ‘The murder is to be done through the 
old negro-sorcerer, who lives in the 
cribed, and who has his own diabolic designs on the heroiue’s 
The Maroon ascertains this at deadly peril to him- 


locality above des- 


person. 
self by descending into this 
swifly running lagoon, and overhearing the conversation be- 
lie goes to warn the hero of the 


fearful chasm, swimming the 


tween the Jew and the negro 
plot, which he effeets by climbing into a cocoa-nut tree close to the 
Jew's house, throwing a cocoa-nut into our hero's hammock 
(slung in the open gallery) to waken him, and whispering an 
assignation. ‘The final action then begins, ‘Tue father of the 
heroine is poisoned before he can be warned, and his old negro 
slave, the evil sorcerer of the piece, comes in to scoff at his 
fate in his dying moments; he is aleo—to make sure, and to 
heighten the effect,—stabbed by hired ruthuus after he is already 
dead, his house is sacked and burned by robbers under the lead 
of this gigantic fiend incarnate, the heroine is carried off into 
the “ Duppy’s Hole”; a sleeping draught is administered, and she 
is left, pending a fresh -evil design of the Obeah man, in apparent 
death, like a second Juliet, in a cavern under the waterfall. Iere 
she is revived by our hero and his Maroon friend, aud a garrison 
is left in charge against the return of the plotters. The Jew 
igantic negro; as they 





returus with his subordinate fiend the g 
are crossing the lagoon a shot strikes the paddle from the negro’s 
hand, and after a tragic struggle with the rushing waters, and 
piercing sliieks, those two evil beings are both borne down the 
cataract and dashed to atoms. ‘The fair Jewess, intending to 
shoot her rival. shoots herself. The other and lesser evil agencies 
are swept away; the good ones are all properly rewarded; and 
the novel ends in bliss. 

This sketch gives an exceedingly faint conception of the 
sublimities of the tale; the midnight plots, the lavish generosity 
in murder, the lurid scenery altogether, are only relieved by 
the ludicrous calamities which befall the London cockney, and 
the soft radiance which hovers round the presence of the Creole 
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of “wavy back and velvet-like epidermis.” We confess to a weak 
fascination for these tropical poisons and tropical magnificences. 
They are the fuscinations of barbarism rather than of literature. 
But the love of romance is, as we have said, one of the standing 
testimonies to the barbaric impulses of the heart,—and it is 
questionable if these are half as dangerous as the morbid forms 
of tame self-stimulating civilization. If Captain Mayne Reid 
could draw his men and women as respectably as he does, the 
adventures and scenery of his tale, his works would be capital 
reading. As it is, they are a healthy change from the “ life- 


drama” school; and we pardon the extreme conventionality of 
his human beings in coasideration of the melodramatic hurry of 


his plot. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 
Tue earliest institution of a public character ia this country, 
which had partly for its object instruction in the arts of desigu, 
was the “ Museum Minerve,” established by Charles I. in 1636 ; 
to which none were admitted but those who could prove them- 
selves to be of the rank of gentlemen. With such an exclusive 
arrangement it was not to be expected that the Museum Minerve 
would become a permanent institution, and accordingly in about 
five yeurs it came to grief. In 1662 John Evelyn, ina work on 
engraving, called “Sculptura,” unfolded a scheme of his own 
for the formation of an Academy. ‘This plan, though, judging 
from the rules still extant, in the main practical and sensible, 
remained in abeyance; and the next approach to an Academy 
was one mentioned by Walpole,—established by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller—and at which Vertue, the engraver, studied in 1711. In 
1724 another was opened in Covent Garden by Sir James ‘Thorn- 
hill, historical painter to George I., and (still greater honour 
father-in-law to Hogarth. Sir James had previously, throush 
Lord Halifax, attempted to obtain the foundation of a Royal 
Academy. ‘I'he present affair was of a private character, being 
at the painter's own house; but it was resorted to by all the 
artists of the period, until it was closed by Thornhill’s deat!:. 
But so greatly was the loss of studying from living models felt 
that the painters banded together, and established a “ Life Schoo!” 
in the house of an artist named Hyde, in Greyhound court, 
Arundel street, which was conducted by Mr. Moser, afterwards 
First Keeper of the Royal Academy. In 1738 this school was 
removed to more convenient premises in Peter’s court, St. 
Martin’s lane, where it remained, supported by the painters’ sub- 
scriptions, for nearly thirty years. 
studied. In 1753 the artists connected with it, who were tle 





most eminent of their time then in London, issued a circular, | 


calling a general meeting, for the purpose of establishing an 
Academy. Their scheme, though complete and liberal, fell to 
the ground, though it was the first of that series of efforts 
which ended in the foundation of the present Royal Academy. 


Eleven years later they solicited the King to incorporate the | 


Society by Royal Charter. This was granted in 1765, 
from which time it was designated “ The 
Society of Artists of Great Britain.” The Roll declaration con- 
tains the names of 211 subscribers: among them will be found 
the chief artists of the day, some of whom were subsequently 
members of the Royal Academy. 
institution for art instruction, and that in St. Martin’s lane was 
far from fulfilling the requirements of artists. But while steps 
were being taken to institute a public academy, strife and 
dissension ensued amongst the members, and the Incorporated 
Society was all but di-solved by internal factions within three 
years after its establishment. The prime fault of its constriction 
appears to have been the want of any limitation in the namber 
of members. ‘The original founders soon became a small and 
insufficient minority against the crowd of inferior artists who 


took the government into their own hands, and asserted their | 
right by the substitution of Mr. Kirby as president in place of Mr, | 


Hayman, the removal of the secretary, and the exclusion of 
no less than sixteen directors. These and other acts determined 
the remaining number of the original directors to withdraw, and 
they tendered their resignations accordingly in a letter to the 
president, among the signatures to which were the names of 
Benjamin West, Richard Wilson, and W. Chambers. Shortly 
after the retirement of these directors, four of them formed 


themselves into a committee, in order to take measures for | 


forming a new Academy, which by being better organized should 
escape the fate of all preceding attempts of the kind. They 
prepared a memorial to the King, soliciting his patronage. His 








* The History of the Royal Academy of Arts, from its Foundation in 1768 to t« 
present time. By William Sundby. Iwo vols. Longmans. 


Here it was that Hogarth | 


Incorporated | 


Still there was no public | 


a 
Majesty received the project very graciously, but wished to be 
made acquainted with their intentions more fully in writing 
before giving his sanction : this was accordingly done—a list of 
officers and of those who were to compose the body, in all about 
thirty names, was made out, including that of Reynolds. But 
Reynolds hesitated to join either the new or the old Academy, 
and it was not until after long persuasion fro: West that 
he consented to meet the party. “Immediately on his entering 
the room,” says Northcote, “they with one voice hailed him as 
‘President.’” Reynolds was greatly affected with the compli- 
ment, but declined accepting the honour until he had consulted 
with his friends Johnson and Burke. At length he gave hig 
consent—the plan of the constitution was submitted to 
George III., who on the 10th December, 1768, approve and signed 
the deed ; and thus was founded the “ Royal Academy of Arts 
in London, for the purpose of cultivating and improving 
the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture.” All these 
proceedings had been kept perfectly seeret from the Incorporated 
Society, who, exasperated at the success of the seceders, presented 
a petition tothe King, soliciting his exclusive patronas., to which 
an answer was returned, “ that the Society had his Majesty's pro- 
tection, but that he did not mean to encourage 
more than another, that his intention was to patronize the arts, 
and that he should visit the Exhibition as usual.” 
monarch gave them 1001. in 1769, and visited the Exhibition, but 
| for the last time; and the old society gradually dwindled away, 
its expiring sgonies being hastened by the success of its younger 
and more fortunate rival. 
Such is the briefest outiine (elaborately filled up by Mr, 


one set of men 





The august 


|Sandby) of the formation of the Royal <Academy—that 
linstitution which has been so frequently the object of 
| attack by politicians, pamphileteers, und artists. Its con- 
stitution and regulations have more than once been sub- 
| jects of Parliamentary discussion. Committees have sat 
}upon it, heard a vast amount of conflicting evidence, and 
‘after much talk, have arrived at no very definite conelu- 
}sions. It has been vilified by artists time out of mind, 


beginning with Barry (himself an Academician), who, with grim 
| humour, publicly accused his fellow R.A.’s of robbing him of 
| 4001. Martin, Haydon, Clint and Hurlstone might be added to 
| the list, not forgetting the obscure but conceited individuals who 
| yet try to make you believe that the Academy has entered into 
a couspiracy to crush them, in proof of which their masterpiece 
was denied admission to the last Exhibition. But the Academy 
is an impassive body, and sustains all these attacks with the 
same imperturbability with which it reccives notices to quit 
its presentabode. Mr. Ewart and Mr. Joseph Hume have been 
its principal Parliamentary opponents. ‘The latier was a bitter 
antagonist. He proposed that gratuitous exhibitions should be 
given by the members, and called for returns of income and ex- 
penditure. The Academy petitioned the House in opp: sition to 
the demand, and, in the debate on the question, wiile proceed- 
ing energetically to denounce “ that royal, aristocratic, and exclu 
sive institution,’ Mr. Hume was unpleasantly reminded of his 
mortality by a “ count-out,” and subsequent attempts met with no 
| better success. But now, once more there is a prospect of the 
Academicians not being allowed to enjoy their prescriptive rights 
with periect serenity. A Royal commission of inquiry has been 
lately appointed, and will shortly commence the task of invest 
gating the management of the Academy, and the claims of the 
members to stand at the head of art production and art educa- 
tion in England. Much of the old ground wiil doubtle-s be gone 
over again—the old argument of exclusiveness—the limited num- 
ber of Academicians, and the antipathy to reform, coupled, pro- 
bably, with inquiries as to the disposal of the funds. We are not 
| partial to academies, which t.o often tend to foster inedioerity 
and destroy oviginality. Still less are we in favour of our own 
Academy ; but attention will, we Lope, be directed to other mat- 
ters than these. As regards exclusiveness, it may be said that 
| with but very few exceptions every artist of eminence has been 
admitted sooner or later into the ranks of the Academy. The 
| hanging of pictures, contributed to the Exhibitions by arusis not 
belonging to the body, is conducted with at least as much, if not 
more fairness than at any other London exhibition. ‘The number 
of Academicians and associates is surely large enoug!:, for 2° 
country has yet been able to boast of sixty first-rate artists at 
one period, and by extending the lists, the value of the honour 18 
diminished. As regards antipathy to reform, we might refer the 
reader to several instances proving the contrary in Mr. Sandby’s 
/volumes. For the present, it is sufficient to refer to the latest— 
made a month or so ago—the creation of a class of retiring mem- 
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pers—for those who, through age or infirmity, are incapacitated | treatment of the subject, and tie casy, agreeable style in which 


from doing themselves justice. These have the option of retain- 
ing their honours and receiving a pension of 1001. a year by re 
tiring from active life and making way for younger men. But 
such is the unwillingness to resign even the appearance of power 
and position with the elderly Academician, that no instance has 
yet been made public of one of the members sacrificing himself 
jor the benefit of his younger brethren. No one likes to be the 
first to go out,—a display of modesty which is edifying, though 
scarcely appreciated at its full worth by the crowds who are cla- 
mouring for admission into the Academic ranks. 

It is with the system of teaching adopted at the Academy 
that those who have had any opportunities of contrasting the 
methods pursued here and abroad will be chiefly disposed to find 
fault. 
“Jt is indeed generally admitted that its schools have been ably 
conducted, and that the instruction afforded in them is of the 
Dest quality.” Facts prove exactly the reverse. ‘lhe Academy 
has not turned out one sound draughtsman for the last thirty 
years; and if we turn to the brauch of painting, we find that out 
of twenty-three students who, since the year 1800, have received 
the biennial gold medal for historical painting, only three,— 
Maclise, Hook, and Millais,—have achieved anything beyond mere 
insipid mediocrity. We might point to several of the most pro- 
mising painters of the day whose pictures elicit great «ncomiums 
from the press and the public at the annual exhibitions, who have 
never received an hour's instruction from the Academy. Others 
there are, who, having once gained admission as students, have 
forsaken the place rather than endure the long monotonous 
course of drawing from casts, which is considered the necessary 
preparation for the “life” class. In this department all tie © in- 
struetion ” we ever heard of was of that simple kind which con 
sists in stating whetiier a leg is too short or an arm too long. 
The deadening influence of drawing perpetually from casts of 
ideal antique statues is ¢ xemplified in the mechanical lifeless style 
into which most fall who pursue it. ‘The student depends on 
his plumb-line and other  artilicial for 
and endeavours to atone for the deficiencies of a lifeless and in- 
correct outline by a degraded minuteness of stippling and shad- 
From this stage, if 


aids measurement 


ing, over which months of time are wasted. 
he have paticnce, he passes to the “ Life school.” Placed before 
the living subject, the student finds himself all abroad. He ean 
no longer depend on mechanical aids, for the model, however 
practised he may be, cannot avoid moving, and the draughtsman 
finds he must depend on his eye alone, a habit for which the 
drudgery of eternally copying the “ Discobolus” and “ Lxuocoon” 
has but ill fitted him. At the Ecole des Beaux Arts,in Paris, the 
student is at once admitted to the “ life,” and draws from the cast 
and living figure on alternate weeks. Some of the first artists 
attend to correct the drawings, and devote several minutes to 
each pupil, accompanying their criticisms with sound and whole- 
some advice. We have not the space to enter fully into this sub 
ject, but the Academy may well ask itself whether the method 
of instruction it has adopted—the long apprenticeship of drawing 


from casts—is not, at least, one great reason why the works of 


our own painters, when compared with those of their Continental 
brethren, appear so deficient in style of drawing—in movement 
and balance of parts ? 

Mr. Sandby’s work is written with somewhat of the spirit of a 
partisan. He believes devoutly in the Academy, and can find no 
faults either with the institution or its members. In other respects 
it is auseful and valuable work, comprising a complete and suc- 
cinct history of the origin and establishment of the Academy, and 
the progress ithas made under the reigns of its five presidents,— 
Reynolds, West, Lawrence, Shee, and Eastlake. The author has 
consulted the records of the Academy, and his information, except 
in one or two matters of little moment, is reliable and accurate. 
After exiibiting the state of confusion in art matiers which 
preceded tle founding of the Royal Academy, he divides its sub- 
sequent history into periods—being the term of each president- 
ship. hese divisions contain short biographical notices of all 
those artists who have been Academicians or Associates, with a 
list of their principal works, and, in some cases, a criticism of 
their style, Little that is new will be found in the biographical 
notices, though they are carefully done; and one might be dispos-d 


We must entirely dissent from Mr. Sandby when he says, | 


to quarrel] with some of Mr. Sandby’s estimates of living artists, | 


had he not modestly stated in his preface that ‘‘ while regarding 
his work as a labour of Jove, he can lay no claim to a technical 
knowledge of art.” For the rest, we may confidently recommend 


these volumes for their honest, straightforward, and exhaustive | 


i 


they are written. 
TWO LIVES. 

We will venture to say that not a single reader of this novel 
will, supposing him to be previously unacquainted with the fact, 
be able to divine from any internal evidence that it affords, 
that it has already officiated as the sensation story of a penny 
illustrated paper. 
present reprint, Mr. Jerrold omits to notify the circumstance in 
any way. 
penny public likes its fiction hot and strong, and expects a mur- 


Such, however, is the case, although, in the 
If, as we have reason to believe is the fact, the 


der, or some other capital offence, in each number, we can quite 
imagine that the readers of the particular journal to which we 
refer must have been wofully disappointed with the “Two Black 
Masks "—for such was the original title of Mr. Jerrold’s work— 
and must have entertained the unpleasing conviction that they 
were by no means getting their pennyworth for their penny. 
This conviction must have been rendered all the more galling by 
the fact that the author had, at the very outset of his work, yolun- 
teored a promise to make “one’s blood freeze within the gloomy 
ruins” of the chateau in which he lays the opening scenes of his 
story. This promise—whether from inability or inadvertence we 
do not pretend to decide—he entirely fails to fulfil. A wholesale 
murder is, indeed, presently committed in the aforesaid chateau ; 
but this event, despite its great natural capabilities for artistic 
handling, is treated in so feeble and colourless a manner as to 
produce no effect whatever upon the feelings even of the most 
excitable reader, It is, in short, no use attempting to conceal or 
evade the melancholy fact that Zio Lives is as about as harm- 
less and uninterestingastory as we ever had the pleasure of reading. 
And yet the plot is improbable enough to suit even the wildest 
penny paper,as the following brief outline will be sufficient to show. 
The Count Baptiste de Capelle is a French nobleman, who, with 
his wife and two children, lives in his chateau at a village called 
Beauregard, Ilis two brothers, Sebastien and Jules, are capital- 
ists, and live at Paris. Sebastien, the villain of the story, is a 
cold-blooded, calculating scoundrel, who shriuks from no crime ; 


jwhile Jules is a big, good-natured, weak dandy, who can 


neither help yiekling to his brother's influence, nor sub- 
sequently feeling remorse for the crimes to which he is thereby 
impelled. ‘The Revolution of 1830, with the commencement of 
which the story opens, shakes the credit of these capitalists, and 
compels them to apply for pecuniary help to their brother in the 
country. This request being refused, Sebastien takes advantage 
of the revolutionary fecling which is fermenting at Beauregard, 
and induces one Edmond, the village blacksmith, to lead a night 
attack upon the Count’s chateau, in which the building and most 
of its inmates are burnt. Among the assailants are seen two 
men in black masks, whom the reader has no difficulty in identi- 
fying with Sebastien and Jules. Their hopes of succeeding to 
their brother's property are, however, frustrated by the escape of 
Henrictte, the Count’s little girl, who is carried by her nurse out 
of the burning chateau, and brought up to Paris, where Jules, 
struck by remorse, at once devotes himself to her protection, In 
curse of time, Henriette falls in love with Albert, Sebastien's 
. Sebastien is in favour of the marriage; but Jules, horror- 
struck at the idea of the son of the murderer being wedded to the 
daughter of the victim, persists, much to the surprise and grief 
of the young people, in refusing his consent. So matters stand 
when we have reached the last fifty pages of the second volume, 
without having met with any sign whatever of an approaching 
termination. Suddenly, however, events begin to advance with 
startling rapidity. Sebastien goes out for a walk one evening, 
aud returns, “looking ten years older,’ nobody knows why: and 
the same night he commits suicide, leaving a letter for his son 
full of sound morality and admirable advice. Albert, finding it 
impossible to bend his uncle's resolution, enlists and goes to 
Algeria, and, on his retura, some years later, finds Jules dead, 
aud Henriettein a nunnery. Jules had, on his death-bed, com- 
municated the family secret to his niece, who has, of course, 
no alternative but to retire from the world for ever. Albert, 
attributing his misfortunes to the people, makes a wild rush at 
a barricade on the first convenient opportunity, and is promptly 
shot by Edmond, the Beauregard blacksmith. 

Such are, concisely and consecutively stated, the leading events 
of Mr. Jerrold’s novel. The story, however, can scarcely be 
regarded as the most striking feature of the book. This eminent 
position must to our thinking, at least, be assigned to a series of 


son 
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curious digressions, which Mr. Jerrold lugs in, neck and crop, in 
the most remorseless manner, totally regardless of the fitness of 
things. ‘Thus, when Sebastien is taking a walk to St. Cloud with 


Albert, for the purpose of discussing the latter's marriage and | g 
general prospects, Mr. Jerrold, anxious to display a quantity of | 


cheap information, acquired from Dulaure’s books and other 
equally recondite sources, hits upon the original device of making 
the father entertain his son with a long disquisition on the former 
history of Longchamps and the Bois de Boulogne. Again, the 
relation of the decisive interview between Jules and Albert is 
varied by the introduction of an agreeable account of an extra- 
ordinary beggar, whom Mr. Jerrold was once fortunate enough 
to seein the Champs Elysées. We have, also, long episodes, 
descriptive of the chiffoniers and cheap diving-houses of Paris, 
the style and entire irrelevance of which lead irresistibly to the 
suspicion that they were originally intended for magazine articles, 
even if they have not already done duty in that capacity. But 
the most remarkable of Mr. Jervold’s digressions is a rhapsody 
of some twenty pages, which, under the attractive title of a 
“ Sermonette,” he puts into the mouth of the Curé of Beauregard. 
Jules being one of his hearers, the Curé is, of course, made to select, 
quite unconsciously, murder as the subject of his dissertation, 
which takes tlie form of a description of Cain's feelings when he 
first goes forth on his wanderings. ‘his sermonette is, in truth, 
a very singular performance, and affords an excellent sample of 
what Mr. Jerrold can do in the way of fine writing, when he 
fairly gives his mind to the task. Cain is represented as looking 
into the future, and as appalled at the various scenes of violence 
and bloodshed that meet his vision, of all of which he is the 
original cause. After wandering for some time, he comes to a 
spot where ‘‘the gentle wind fans some clustered, egg-shaped 
fruit that is silvered with a cool bloom —fruit elastic to the touch 
and grateful to the palate.” These clusters are, be it known, 
grapes ; though Mr. Jerrold prefers calling them “ wine-eggs,"and 
“pendent globules of grateful sweetness.” Cain tastes these 
“ most exquisite and cool bottles of rich, refreshing syrup,” likes 
them, and goes to sleep. Ile has a vision, the description of 
which reminds us of George Cruikshauk’s picture of * The 
Worship of Bacchus.” He sees how the vine “arches its 
climbing branches over the holiest places, charges its deadly 
nectar in its red and yellow retorts; and anon worship- 
pers turn from the altar and blaspheme.” He sees, moreover, 


“a broad black fissure,” whence rises “a vapour where the inceuse | 


of the temple is mingled with that which reeks from the 
shambles—such a vapour as rises from the blood that is spilled 
from the crosier-blow of an irate priest’—* a vapour,” in short, 
“ sickening as the breath of Judas.” Finally, his disturbed sleep 
is terminated by a still more painful waking. “ He thrust hisarms in 
agony towards heaven, as though he would pull the clouds down 
upon him ; and falls to earth with a blow that echoes along the 
caverns, where skulk, with damp sweat upon their brows, a 
miilion murderers of men!’ The moral of all this is “ that the 
great business of life—of life whether passed in palaces or 
suffered in slums—is to discover how the basest inheritance of 
man may be best trampled underfoot.” We must leave the 
reader to decide whether he can conscientiously endorse the 
opinion of the Count of Capelle, who, the Curé tells us, “ was 
pleased to speak in rapturous terms about” his little sermon. 

Mr. Jerrold’s novel affords abundant evidence that its author 
is not unmindful of the fict that he is his father’s son. He loses 
no opportunity of setting before his readers in the strongest 
possible light the startling contrast, which unavoidably exists 
between the respective conditions of the rich and the poor. He 
cannot describe a cold winter's day without characterizing it as 
‘a day for thick curtains, blazing logs, and hot wine; a day 
also when flesh would be blue in the poor quarters, where there 
were no logs, nor curtains, nor wine. A day when the rich might 


sledge, wrapped in Indian furs, and the poor might sink to | 


sleep under the frost—to wake no more.” When a poor man 
gives shelter to a homeless beggar, Mr. Jerrold takes care to 
impress upon us that “it is then striving folk just removed 
from poverty are the support and comfort of the woe-begone 
and famished.” But the most striking passage of this kind is 
one which occurs in the Curé’s sermonette, in which we are bid- 
den to observe “how wicked and soiled with clay is the most 
virtuous of men! how narrow the line between the murderer 
who swings in the morning sun, and the judge, snoring in his 
bed, who has condemned his brother.” This is just one of those false 
antitheses in which Douglas Jerrold took such special delight. Mr. 
Jerrold does not venture to assert in so many words that the judge 
has done wrong in condemning to death his murdering 


|“ brother; *’ but he wishes us to infer that there is some sort of 
| undefined discredit attaching to the former, resulting from the 
contrast between the judge in his bed and the criminal oy the 
gallows. How narrow soever the line between the judge and the 
murderer may be, we cannot see how the fact that the former is 
| given to snoring can possibly make it any narrower. Mr, Jerrolg 
will hardly deny that a judge is entitled to his natural rest ; ang, 
| this being granted, it must be allowed that snoring, though not 
an agreeable accomplishment, cannot fairly be regarded asa crime. 
| Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has, no doubt, derived considerable adyan. 
| tages from the well-earned reputation of Douglas Jerrold ; byt 
we must reckon, as a set off against these advantages, the habit 
which he has acquired of imitating some of the least admirable 
peculiarities of his father’s manner. 

Mr. Jerroid’s literary style does not, with the exception of 
“The Curé’s Sermonette,” offer any very salient points either for 
praise or blame. Oveasionally, indeed, we meet with a passage 
the precis® meaning of which we are unable clearly to under- 
stand. What, for instance, is the exact signilication of the fol- 
lowing sentence, which occurs in the description of Edmond, 
waiting for the attack on the chateau ?—“ He must remain dark 
in his lair until the hour sounded, when, with velvet footsteps, a 
dagger cushioned in its softuess, he might set forth and fall upon 
his sleeping prey.” We should have been quite willing to give 
Mr. Jerrold credit for knowing that “ can’t” is an abbreviation 
of * can not,” even if he had not taken the trouble of invariably 
writing the word “cann't.”. We may add, too, that a gentleman 
so learnedin French literature as Mr. Jerrold might have known 
that the name of the author of the Physivlogie du Goit was not 
Brillat de Savarin. It is, however, not upon these minor points, 
but upon the more important considerations to which we have 
already alluded, that we have formed our opinion that it is im- 
possible to regard Two Lives as a good novel. 





THE ENGADINE AND ITS LANGUAGE.* 

| Rieu? in the midst of hackneyed Switzerland there lies a small 
tract but little trodden by the tourist, and which opens for the 

| ethnologist and philologist one of the most suggestive spectacles 

| in Europe. We mean the Engadine and its immediately 
adjoining valleys. Here, pressed upon and now nearly sur- 
rounded by an ever encroaching German population, is a people 
that has steadily maintained, though in an obscure way, its dis- 
tinctive existence ; preserving in name and in language, through 
the lapse of stormy centuries, the unimpaired tradition of its 
mysterious and twofold connection with aucient Etruria and with 
ancient Latium. In the name of Rhetia, still in use, we meet 
the only lingering echo of the once far-sounding Rasena, while 
the instinct which impels the Engadine to call histongue the Ladin 
needs no comment. ‘The humble condition of the people, which 
causes their language to remain mostly but a spoken tongue the 
nature of which would have to be learnt on the spot, together 
with the perplexing existencs of almost as many dialects as 

) there are valleys where it is spoken, have rendered hitherto 

difficult a thorough inquiry into the Rhato-Romanisch tongue. 

| It is the merit of a worthy clergyman, Herr Andeer, himself a 

native Rhetian, to have contributed much to our informa- 

tion in the book we are noticing. With him it was a labour of 
love, which he has performed with as much diligence as good s nse, 
| confining himself judiciously to what is tangible and positive, 

j and avoiding the fanciful theories to which village antiquaries are 

| so often prone. 

It has been advanced by some ethonologists that Rhietia was 
the home of the Etruseans, that its present inhabitants still in- 
clude amongst them the lineal descendants of the forefathers of 

| that mysterious people, the remnants of whose lost language some 

‘of them consider to be still embedded within those Latin ele 

| ments which have so plainly got the upper hand. This theory 

found favour with Dr. Arnold, one of whose pet hopes was that 
in some hidden nook of these regions there might yet be fonnds 
| hamlet speaking a dialect virtually identical with the Etruscan. 

His imagination had been fascinated by the inquiry with which 

Steub had sought to establish an identity between the names of 

ancient Etruscan localities and those still occurring in this moun- 

tain district—as between Thuscea and the modern ‘Thusis,—Sen- 
tinum and Sent. It is, however, proved that in many of his 

Etruscan etymologies Steub was carried away by fanciful 

analogies,—inasmuch as he often assigned on the strength of his 

theory a hoary antiquity to localities which can be shown to have 
| been founded in the Middle Ages. There is an unmistakable 
| 


* Ueber Ursprung und Geschichte der Rhweto-Romanischen Sprache : 
Justus Andeer, Pfarrer. Chur. 1862. 
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localities in the Rhetian 
not be confined to simply Etruscan names ; the similarity extends 
over the whole family of Latin names. We may recognize the 
Latian Lavinium and Ardea in Lavin and Ardetz, the Sabine 
Faliscum in Fiesch, the C unpanian Cernetum in Cernetz ; while 
there is every reason to c yusider the modern mune Enga line 
to be merely a perversion of “in capite Oeni” (the river Inn risins 





there, flowing through it, and forming the prominent feature of 


the district), wlule St sub, by some philological juggle, derives it 
from an Etruscan word—* Anuatana.” It is not, however, to be 
denied that alrealy, amongst the Romars, tradition connected 
the Rhetians with the Etrascans, as may be distinctly learut 
from Livy (L. 5, c. 33). But as the Etruscans utterly lost their 
nationality and tongue under the encroachments of Latin civili- 
gation, so also, in these Alpine regions, did their kinsmen lose 
theirs under successive Latin immigrations from [taly—the forci- 
ble result of Gallic and other invasions. Through these there was 
formed a population essentially of Latin elements—if not in num- 
bers, at all events in vigour and energy—which made the country, 
asfar as language went, into a Latin country, with just so much 
alloy as must be derived from close contact with a foreign element 
whatever might be its inferiority in vigour. The forms and inflee 
tions, infact, all that givesa languageits character, are unmistakably 


of a Latin nature in the tongue spoken by the inhabitants of the 


Engadine, mixed, however, with words which must be ascribed 


toa foreign root. Tie Latin, however, of this isolated region had 


not the advantage of that refining process which produced the | 


language of Virgil and Llorace. It remained the rustic dialect of 
an unlettered, unprogressive race of rough herdsmen and uncouth 
drovers, bearing the same kind of relation to the language of 
Roman literature that the modern Bolognese or Neapolitan does 
to the elegant ‘Tuscan. And it is because here we have preserved 
the nearest possible approach to the language, which at the time 
of the decomposition of the Roman Empire came to be spoken 
over a large portion of Europe, and out of which eventually great 
modern tongues have sprang, that the Rheto-Romanisch language 
is of special interest. 
Romans existed mostly but as garrisons and lords, forming hardly 
anywhere compact settlements of their own race, in these remote 
valleys the Latins formed a compact population whose simple 
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down to tlie confines ms of the 
ive alre ady 


considerable modifications in the dialects of the 


of the Tyrol, as well as som l 
ularly the Méaster Thal. But as we 
sail, there are i 


various valleys; of these two are sutlicien'ly marked to arrest 


attention an to make two divisions around which, as their mother 


stem. theother dialects cluster. Theseare the Romani ch, spoken in 
. country or 
Mugadine. It is to be regretted that the author has not analyzed 
the points of difference between these twin dialects \ 


the Rhine districts; andthe Ladin, spoken ia the / 


To judge 
from the one comparative specimen given they are considerable, 
although the essential features in both are alike distinctly of 
Latin construction; only we observe in the piece selected some 
German words introduced into the Romani-ch. The most received 
theory in reference to these two dialects, is that they owe their 
origin to two distinct Latin immigrations at two epochs, and 
proceeding from different sections of the Latin race—a theory 
not without probability, but which will require further investiga- 
tion before it can be established. Herr Andeer done 
excellent service by steadily defining certain great landmarks 
for the general study of the language, and clearing the ground 
of many which were due to fanciful criticism. The exact philolo- 


has 


| gical nature of the Rhewto-Romanisch tongue must, however, re- 


iain unknown, until some student shall have given himself 
the trouble to sift the dialects of the localities, to 
eliminate the foreign ingredients, and to reduce the native re- 
siduum to scientific classification. ‘The labour will be great; indeed, 
it must require aptitudes which can hardly be expected from a 
The student will have to gather his materials from 
the meuths of the peasantry in great part ; while his task will be 
the 
i-olated mountaineers there is an intense party fecling as to the 
model purity of their respective dialects, which has led of late to 
bitter controversies ; and at a moment when the German element, 
under the protection of the Government, is seriously threatening 
to absorb its Latin neighbours, these are quarrelling amongst 
The Germans came into this pert of the country in 


vVariou 


foreigner. 


furthermore embarrassed by local prejudices. Amongst 


| the wake of the Hohenstauffens, and they rallied around the see 


For while in Britain, Spain, and Gaul, the 


of Coire as their centre. What saved the RKhweto-Romanisch 


| populations from subjection was the zealous adoption of the 


and conservative inode of life was particularly favourable to | 


the preservation of received tradition and exceptionally unsus- 
ceptible of innovations 

Herr Andeer has taken much pains to illustrate by comparative 
tables the degrees of analogy between the Rheto-Romanisch aud 
the various lanvuages of Latin extraction, Of these we select 
two as illustrating the most instructive points. The first contains, 
side by side, Louis the German's oath (812 A.D.), the oldest 
piece, in fact, of French in existence, and the rendering of the same 
into modern Rhweto-Romanisch. 

FRENCH. Ru-rro-RoMANISCH. 

Pro Deo amur et pro Christian Per lamur da Dieu et per il 
poblo et nostro commun salvamen- christian poevel et comiin 
to, Didst di in avant in quant Deus salvamaint, Da quist di en avant 

. : I , ! ; : 
savir et podir me donat, Si salvari tant cha Dieu m‘dara il savair et 
jo cist meon fradre Karlo, é&c pudair, Schi salvara en quist meis 

frar Karl, &e. 


nos 


There can be no dispute that in comparison with 


French, the Rhssto-Romanisch in the use of the article and gene:al 
construction has departed further from the Latin model ; whereas 
there is almost identity between it and the Provengal in the 
following extract fro. the “Confessionsof Faith by the Waldenses 
in 1120.” 


this early 


Rr-eto-ROMANISCH. 

Nus crajains et fermamaing 
tegnans tuot quai chi es contgnii 
en ils dudesch artichels del Sym- 
bol, il qual ais dit dels Apostels, 
«&e. 

Nus quintains per sanctas Scrit- 
tiiras canonicas, ils cudeschs della 
sancta Bibla, &c. 


PROVENCAL. 

Nos cresen e fermament tenén 
tot quant se conten en li doze arti- 
cles del Symbolo logualés dict de 
gli Apostol, &e. 7 

Nos recontén per sanctes Scrip- 
turas canonicas, li libres de la 
sancta Bibla, Xe, 


The ouly remarkable difference here is the word cudeschs; the 
Latin codices, instead of libres, and such bits of classical remin- 
iscence occur freguently in Rhato-Romansch ; but in essential 
points of grammar and inflections the close analogy to the Pro- 
veagal amounts nearly to identity. In the Rhwto-Romanisch we 
have the rulyar form of that language in which the ‘Troubadouwrs 
Sang. The region where this language is now still spoken com- 
prises the valleys in the neighbourhood of the sources and the 
upper course of the Rhine, the district separated from the vale 
of the Rhine by the chain of the Albula, and watered by the Inn 


Its breath poured a new life into these simple 
With the same 

the Reforma- 
tion produced Romanisch versions of the Scripture and Romanisch 
Herr Andeer has composed a catalogue of 


Reformation. 
mountaineers, and gave them a certain literature. 
Biblical impulse which generally characterized it, 


books of devotion. 


Romanisch books testifying to a considerable activity—which 


was greatest amongst the people of the Engadine. In the 
sixiecenth century the only publications known are in the 
Ladin dialect. The same geographical distribution of faith 
holds still good. It is only in the villages bordering on the 
German lowlands that the people are Catholic. Everywhere 
else they are strict Protestants. The couversion, however, 
which the Bishop of Coire’s missionaries could not carry out, 
the Cantonal Government is gradually effecting by other means. 
German is being taught in all the schools, and once a montha 
These 
measures have not failed in fanning a certain national reaction. 
There has been a revival of Romanisch literature—a poet of 


German sermon is preached in every village church. 


considerable merit has appeared in Conradin Fliigi—and a couple 
of Komanisch newspapers have been established. But as Herr 
Andeer sadly confesses, the fight is not a winning fight, and year 
afier year the German tongue makes good astep. ‘The moro 
reason is there to hope that students will lose no time in preserv- 
ing, at all events, full records of a language which is decidedly a 
philological curiosity of great value. 





WASHINGTON IRVING.* 
Tuts volume takes up the career of Washing on Irving from the 
date of his departure from England, just after the appearance of 
the “Sketch Book,” in 1820, and pursues it for twelve years, till 
his first return to his native land, in 1832. ‘The general reflee- 
tion is, we must say, that of a very pleasant and easy life. Irving 
was able all the time to live as he liked best, writing when the 
fit seized him, and living comfortably on the proceeds during 
considerable intervals of leisure. During these periods he 
travelled over nearly all the best part of Germany, France, and 
Spain, mingled with the choicest society of each country, and 
was never in want of agreeable people, either for intimate 
friends or travelling companions. ‘The drawbacks to the picture 
are occasional ill health, and the pecuniary difficulties of his 


cy The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Vadited by his Ne 
Irving. In Three Volumes, Vol.11, London: Bentley. 
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brother Peter, who had to be relieved out of his own purse. 
But neither the one nor the other appears to have weighed very 
heavily on his mind; and it is azreeable indeed to contemplate 
for once the ideal of a literary life so almost completely carried 
out as it was during the period before us. 

A great part of the present volume is composed of letters and 
extracts from a diary written during Irving’s travels. They 
show a rare talent for description, both of human beings and of 
natural scenery, and are intersected by a vein of the same deli- 
cate humour which distinguished the “Sketch Book.” Thus of May- 
ence he writes :—“ Mayence is one of those old battered warrior 
towns that enjoy the advantage of being knocked about and bat- 
tered and taken and re-taken in every war.” Of an inn in the 
Black Forest:—*The inn is such a one asis sometimes shown on 
the stage, where benighted travellers arrive and meet with fearful 
adventures We were shown into a great public roon, wain- 
scotted with wood, blackened by smoke, in which were wag- 
goners and rustic travellers supping and smoking. A huge 
rambling staircase led up to a number of old-fashioned wain- 
scotted apartments.” The following is a sketch from Dresden :— 
“In the evening called with Captain Butler at General Canicof’s. 
Present : a Polish Count of eighteen; accomplishments—ruddy 
face, flaxen hair, bright-Phebus or glorious-Apollo look—has 
written a play which was damned.” Of the Court of Dresden 
he has left a very amusing account, and of the royal boar hunts 
in the neighbouring woods, at which he was invited to attend. 
With the following mellow bit of painting we must conclude 
our extracts from the travels :— 

“We passed part of two days in a very interesting and gratifying 
manner in the old chateau of Ussé. It is an old castle belonging to tho 
Duke of Duras, and one of the most romantic piles, from its architec- 
ture, situation, and the scenery it commands, that I have ever beheld. 
It stands on the slope of a richly-wooded line of hills, looking over a 
vast, luxuriant valley, through which the noble stream of the Loire 
flows in quiet majesty; while a beautiful little tributary stream called 
the Indre winds along one border of the valley and passes under the very 
terraces of the castle. The chateau is built of cream-coloured stone, 
which, though many centuries have passed since its construction, retains 
its original tint and freshness. The towers are singularly picturesque ; 
and the terraces, the avenues, and the rich groves about the castle give 
it a most proud and lordly air. It is, however, going to ruin; one wing 
only has a suite of apartments in tolerable repair, and with furniture 
tarnished and neglected. The rest of the castle is used partly as store- 
rooms and granaries for the estate, and the concierge (or overseer) and 
his family reside in the centre. 

* We rambled over the old apartments, and the grass-grown terraces 
and avenues of the castle, aud among pines and fig trees laden with 
their fruits; and in the evening had a blazing fire lighted for us in the 
library.” 

Of the people whom Irving met in England during his occa: 
some amusing sketches are here 
says he in a letter to Moore, ** tu 


sional visits to this country 
given tous. “I had not time,” 
ask Rogers any particulars about you; and, indeed, he is not 
exactly the man from whom I would ask news about my friends. 
I dined ¢téte-d-téte with him some time since, and he served up 
his friends as he served up his fish, with a squeeze of lemon over 
each. It was very piquante, but it rather set my teeth on edge.” 

In Moore's reply we have the following delicious touch about 
the Russells :— We had liitie Russell christened while Lord 
John was here; and I am afraid he will be a chip of the old 
block, for he was laughing at the parson all the time.” We fancy 
we have heard this story of Charles Lamb before, but es it may 
be new to our readers we subjoin it :—*‘ Kenney mentioned to-day 
Charles Lamb being once bored by a lady praising to him ‘such 
a charming man, &c., &c., ending with, ‘1 know him well, bless 
him! on which Lamb said, ‘ Well, I don't, but damn him at a 
venture !’” In September, 1831, Irving dined with Mr. Lock- 
hart, to meet Sir Walter Scott, then on his way to Italy. The 
meeting was a painful one. Irving describes Sir Walter Scott as 
not only quite broken down, but conscious of his own decay. At 
parting he shook Irving by the hand, saying, ‘ The times are 
changed, my good fellow, since we went over the Eildon Hills 
together. It is all nonsense to tell a man that his mind is not 
affected when his body is in this state.” 

During these twelve years Irving worked pretty steadily, 
though not immoderately, and cleared over £10,000. After he 
quitted England, in 1820, he received £200 more for the “ Sketch 
Book,” which Murray sent him of his own accord. During the 
next four years he wrote and published “ Bracebridge Hall,” for 
which he got 1,000 guineas; and “ Tales of a Traveller,” for 
which he got £1,500. In 1825 he seems to have been completely 
idle; nor did he resume his pen to much purpose till towards 
the middle of the ensuing year. Between the autumn of 1426 
and the summer of 1832 he brought out in succession his “ Life 


| of Columbus,” which produced him £3,000 from Murray ; 
“Conquest of Granada,” for which the same publisher. paid 
£2,000; * The Voyages of the Companions of Columbus,” Which 
| also he sold to Murray for 500 guineas; and “ The Alhambra,” of 
| which Colburn and Bentley were the purchasers at 1,000 guineas, 

The sums here mentioned are exclusive of the arrangements 
which he made with American publishers, of which, however, no 
| exact statement is given. 

During the above period Irving had two offers of more e regular 
literary work than book writing. The first which he accepted 
came to nothing; the second, more agreeably to his owp 
character, he declined. Galignani proposed to him to edit a 
collection of British classics at 250 francs a volume, lives of each 
author being prefixed. For this collection he wrote his Life of 
Goldsmith, and proceeded some way in gathering materials for 
Campbell and Rogers. But, with the publication of the first 
volume the scheme fell to the ground. Shortly before his return to 
America Murray offered him a thousand a year to edit a monthly 
magazine which he then had thoughts of bringing out, and at the 
same time to pay him separately for his own contributions; he also 
promised him a hundred pounds an article if he would undertake 
| to write regularly for the Quarterly Review. Irving declined the 
| first offer, because the acceptance of it would have fettered hig 
movements and interfered with that complete freedom which he 
seems to have prized above all things, and the second because 
the Quarterly Review had been unitormly hostile to America. He 
was at this time, moreover, a prosperous man, and could afford 
to decline employment which either curtailed his liberty or 
seemed inconsistent with his patriotism. The only two articles 
which he ever wrote for the Quarterly Review were an explanatory 
notice of his own **Conquest of Granada” and a review of Sli- 
deli’s “ Year in Spain,” for which he received fifty guineas apiece, 

It was not, however, by his most lucrative works that Irving's 
fame was most extended; as, with many other authors, he made 
his reputation by one class of works and his money by another, 


his 





Irving was essentially a humorist, and in history or historical 
biography he was beyond his depth. Yet the “ Sketel h Book,” 


“ Bracebridge Hall,” and “ The Tales of a Traveller,” did not alto. 
gether bring him in so much as* The Life of Columbus.” He 
wants the force, the insight, and the inductive and generalizing 
power which are essential to an historian; and his playful fancy 
could no more compensate for these than flashes of summer 
lightning for the steady radiance of the moon. America, how- 
ever, need not regret his deficiency in these sturdier qualities 
She has ral first-class historians. Prescott, Motley, and 
Bancroft, are names worthy of being ranked with the chief orna- 
ments of the her country. But she has but one humorist 
whose mingl e and vivacity raise him to the level of 


seve 


mot 
1 el 
i elegance 


our own. 





_ 
CUR RENT * LF TER. \ T URE. 
—@—— 
Tur fourth volume of the collected edition of Hood's works 
(Moxon) contains the conclusion of * Tylney Hall,” dive 
| tracts from th 


»Comie Annuals for 1835 and the following years, 
and the commencement of “Up the Rhine. 


” Each succeeding 
volume of this reprint only tends to strengthen our conviction 
that the existing editions of Hood’s works contain everything 
worth having that he ever produced. His best works cannot but 
suffer by being smothered, as they are in this edition, in a mass 
of inferior matter. We are quite at a loss to imagine what use- 
ful end can possibly be answered by the reproduction, for instance, 
of the prefaces to the various Comic Annuals, which possess very 
litle merit of any kind, and to which nothing like permanent 
interest can possibly attach. 

Mr. Richard Edmonds, Secretary for Cornwall to the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, has just published a volume,(1) 
the object of which is to show that what he call the “ Land’s- 
End District” is, on various accounts, eminently worthy of public 
attention. The district to which he refers is that peninsular 
south-western extremity of Cornwall which lies to the westward 
of aline drawn from Marazion to the head of St. Ive’s Bay. 
The volume consists of a collection of papers contributed from 
time to time by Mr. Edmonds to various archwological and 
philosophical journals. Our author first directs his attention to 
the antiquities, Druidical and others, of the Land’s-End district, 
of which he furnishes us with a somewhat detailed description. 
He gives us, incidentally, the following note respecting the ety- 
mology of the word “ cromlech,’ which is not without interest. 


rs @i- 














Its Antiquities, Natural History, N stural Phenomens, 
J. Russell Smith. 


a The Lands En i D strict : 
j and Scenery. By Richard Edmonds, lute of Penzance. 
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« Crobm- lech 


flat stone. 
differs little or n thing from crobm-lech 
fied a round flat stone, and have been synonymous with quoit, 





(as it was formerly written) signifies a crooked 
Had it been ecrobu-lech (which in pronunciation 
) it would have signi- 
the name by which these erections are here, ani in some parts 
of Wales, most commonly known.” oes not this, we may ask, 
go to prove that cron’ech is the correct reading of the word ? 


Some of the ancient customs still kept up by the inhabitants of 


the Land’s-End district are rather curious. They are in the 
habit of making a great display of bonfires and torches on Mid- 
summer Eve; and Mr. Edmonds tells us that he has, ov these 
another, jumping 
When, however, he 


occasions, often seen “boys following one 
through flames higher than themselves.” 

attempts to connect this boyish freak with the practice of pass- 
ing children through fire to Mo!o *h, and with the “ heathen 
belief that all persons, and all living things, submitted to this 
ordeal, would be preserved fvom evil throushout tle ensuing 
year,” we cannot but think that he carries his antiquarian pro- 
pensity a little too far. We have, in the next place, an account 
of the extraordinary agitations of the sea to whic! the coast of 
Cornwall is especially liable, which are attributed by Mr. Edmonds 
He takes 
ozcasion incidentally to express his conviction that the moon does 
exercise a decided influence on the weather. Tle next takes us 
with him on a pedestrian tour round the coast of the Land’s-End 
district ;s—‘t'a walk,” he tells us, with patriotic exaggeration, 


aD 


to the occurrences of local snbmarine earthquake shocks. 


* generally so remote from human habitations, so wild and fear- 
ful, that by some minds not a little foriitude is required to over- 
come the terror Finally, he 
gives us a summary of the principal events in the hi-tory of 


which the genius loci creates.” 


Penzance, end an appendix containing some unimportant contri- 


butions to the biography of Richard ‘Trevithick, tie 
We must not omit te mention that Mr. Edmonds is a 


Cornish 
engineer. 
poct as well as an antiquarian. Besides a brief address to the 
Queen, which he has prefixed to his volume, in which he charac- 
terizes her Majesty as 
“ Doing towards all other realms as Thou 
Wouldst have all other realms to do t'wards Thee ;"-— 

sion of the 


mzas of which 


he favours us with a copy of verses written on the ove: 
opening of the West Cornwall Railway, a few st 
we are tempted to quote :— 


* When Eastern Cornwall shall have made 
The rail she now requires, 








And iron roads connect Mount'’s Bay 
With all Brit s shires, 
‘ Then will this bay again become, 
As in the days of yore, 
The greatest port in all our land 
For foreign trade and store. 
* For it is more than five good leagues 


Nearer each distant mart, 
Than : ny ¢ ther British place 
From which our ships depart. 


* This bay commands our Channel, t 
7 ” ] 





In fleets ships hither bend, 
When storms pr nt their passing round 

The Lizard or Land's End. 
Whatever the Cambrian Archeological Society may think of Ul 
poetical talent of their S cretary for Cornwall, they may at any 
rate congratul thomse!ves on the zoa! which he has displayed 
In exhibiting the various attractions of his own P culiar district 

l favourable light 


ior quasi-theologieal nature are rather 


humeously represented this week. We have, in the first place, 
avolume of sermons (2), preached inthe West London Syna- 


Prof Marks. 


8S are aware how rare an article 


gogue, by the 
few of our reade 
kind is. Many 

used by Mr. Marks—n ay po sibly he surpri ed to hear that the 


ssor It is probable that but 


a book of this 


a “non-Jew "“—to borrow a neat phrase much 


practise of preaching in synagogues is, in England, at least, of 
very recent date. The first vernacular 
Live rpool in 1824; 
custom, was no 


Jewish sermon was deli- 
vered ia and weekly preaching, as a regular 
d till 1836. 
in the whole of Great Britain in 
Scrinons are pre iched ¢ very Sabbath. 
in Mr. Marks’ voluine are. for the most part, on ubjects of gene- 
ral morality, and, but for the frequent occurrence of Hebrew 
quotations, and the entire absence of any allusion to the New 
Testament, might : 






establishe 


only three synayogu 


Even now, there are 
which 


mm 


The discourses contained 


have been delivered in a Christian pulpit. 





(2) Sermons Preached on Various Occasions at the West London Synagogue of British 
Jews Margaret-stre ulish-square. Vy the Rev. Professor Marks, Minister of the 
Vongregation. Vol.2. A. W. P. Valentine, 


t, Cave 


Bennett ; 
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saving that these sermons possess all th 


| 


l take 
} separately.” The y 


| 


| won for their author the high posit 
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Four out of the twenty-one sermons, however, are of a more con- 
troversial character. Two of these deal with the prophecy con 
tained in the first ten verses of the 11th chapter of Isaiah, 
Which we are accustomed to regard as having been fullilled by 
the alvent of Jesus Christ. Afier att “npting to show the un- 
soundness of this interpretation, Professor Marks proceeds to 
make a few general remarks upon the Christian religion. He 
attributes “ all its success, as a moral agent, to the ethics of Juéa- 
ism which it has incorporated in its system. . . . to the sublime 
ethies which have been cut out, as it were, from the scroll of the 
Pentateuch, and from the homilies of the Hebrew prophets, and 
transferred to the chapters which set forth ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount.’” In a note to this passage he proceeds to assert that 
“so far as the practical value of the precept ‘to love one’s 
enemy’ is concerned,” this injunction is implied in the Old- 
Testament teaching, although the Pentateuch contains no posi- 
tive law to that effect. In support of this assertion, he 
the Levitical injunction not to avenge an injury 
and not to bear a grudge; adding that such precepts as—: If 
thy right eye off-nd thee, pluck it out,” and, “ Whoever shall 
sinite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,” &e., 
“have little to do with practical morality, but belong to the 
domain of poetry or idiology.” We confess that we do not know 
what “idiology ” is; but we must, as Professor Marks expressly 
warns us, remember that his sermons are addressed to Jews, who 
We 
have also a rather bulky volume(3) of sermons, from the prolific 


cites 


are, probably, better informed than we are on this point. 


pen of the Rey. Dr. Cumming, which professes to be devoted to 
the “explanation of difficult doctrines and misinterpreted texts.” 
The reader, however, who, relying upon the tide of this work, 
expects to derive from it any aid towards the comprehension of 
the great mysteries of the Christian religion will be entirely 
disappointed. 
this point. 


The reverend doctor is remarkably explicit on 
“It is not,” he tells us, “our business to explain 
these things; if God explains them we will take the explanation ; 
but he has not.” The subjects treated in this volume are, for 
Indeed, ia the 
great majority of cases, we might almost say that it requires 


the most part, of a much less recondit» nature. 


nothing less than Dr. Cumming’s distinct assurance to that effeet 
to convince us that they present any special difficulty whatever. 
it would not be 
difficult to select from these sermons several instances of faulty 
The 


Those who admire 


Were any useful end to be attained by eo doing, 


illustration and of more than questionable taste. task 


would, however, be an entirely fruitless one. 
| Dr. Cumming will like him none the less beeause he talks non- 
| sense about the electric telegraph, or tells them that, in the event 
of their making certain statements, “ the unle uned and unstable 
| spinners of the cotton of Manchester will be dowa upon them 
Hike bullsof Bashan.” We will, therefore, content ourselves with 
se qualities which have 
n Which he holds among the 
A lacy named Adelaide Ak x inde r 


has published a small work (4), the object of which is to facili- 


popular preachers of the day. 


tute the study of the Seriptures by supplying ** just that inform- 
ation, and that on'y, which shall help the youthful reador to 
wof the Bible as a whole, and of each book 

which deals ouly with the New Tes- 
taument, is well and carefully put together, and will, doubtless, be 
What my Thoughts Are is 


5), evidently the work of a lady, 


an intelligent vi 
lume, 


found useful, especially to the young. 


the title of a smail volume 
containing a number of meditations on various devotional sub- 


and 


a respectable 


cts. The book is written in a natural and unaffected style, 
both for it to take 
place ip the class to whieh it bel mgs. We have also received the 
ninth monthly part of the re-issue of Dr. Smith's Jietionary of 
the Bible, of which Messrs. Murray and Walton and Maberly are 
the publishers, 


deserves, matter and ifs manner 


The extraordinary advance made within ihe list few years by 
the colony of Victoria is well illustrated by the O// 
Echibition (Perres, Melbourne), which was 
on the Ist of October, 1861. The 
coutains, besides the enumeration of the articles exhibited, 
of the 
essays on the progress, resources, aad phy -ical characteristics of 


, “8 2 
Ca ene 


of the Victorian 
volume 


aud 


various classes, a number of 


op ned at Mi ll ourne 
awards of the jurors in tho 


the colony, contributed by the most distinguished colonial 
f Difficult Doet s om! Mis 


Things Hard to be Understood ; or, Explanation 
D.D., FL. RS.E., & Hall, Virtue, 


interpreted Texts, By the Kev. John Cumming 
and ¢ 

The Helping Hand: a Guide to the New Testament. By Adelaide Alexander 
Hogy and Sous 
or Glimpses and Guesse Things Seen 


(5) What my Thoughts Are; 3 of 
Jarrold and Sons 


being Leaves from a Notebook, kept for a Friend, 
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authorities on 
disappointed a 
ductions, on the 


whole, less complete than we had expected —a de- 
ficiency which is probably owing to the fact that each writer was | this district is that it is too good for general use, 


= a ie. 
ich of these points. We have been somewhat | broad, extending along the whole eastern coast-line of the colony ; 
finding the informatioa contained in these pro- | and the climate is not such as to preclude the employment of 
white labour. ‘The only fault of the cotton hitherto produced in 


It is, in fact, 


required originally to confine his remarks within the narrow limit | of the finest possible deseriy tion, and its value has been variously 


ofeight pages ; 
cas?, been |i 


pears to have fettered the energies of the essayists to a con- | fabrics, 
The most striking piece of information | extent. 


siderable extent. 


and, although this limit has, in almost every | estimated at from 1s. Gd. to 4s. per Ib. 
largely exceeded, the very fact of its existence ap-|only available for the manufacture of the 


Cotton so fine as this is 


most delicate 


and the demand for it is consequently limited jp 
Mr. Wight does not tell us whether a coarser article 


which we derive from this volume, is unquestionably the astound- | can be profitably grown in the same soil; but we should be in. 
ing fact that the population of Victoria has, within the last ten | clined to suppose that such is the case. He estimates the average 
years, increased from 77,345 to 540,671—a rate of advance returns of a Queensland cotton farm at not less than 407. an 
which is quite unparalleled in the history of any other country. | acre—certainly an enormous yield for any agricultural product, 
Nor is the progress of the colony confined to mere numerical Mr. Wight’s little book, is much cheaper, as well as smaller, 


increase. 


The list of articles exhibited at Melbourne in 1861 | than Dr. Lang's well-known account of the colony, and it con. 


] 


shows that Victoria is fully capable of supplying her-el!, not tains in a portable form all the information which the intend ng 
: 2 haa ing 


only with the ne 
complicated appl 


} 
a high state of e 
’ 


-ogsaries of life, but also with most of the more | emigrant can possibly require. 
iances demanded by the various requirements of | Mr. J. T. Slugg, 
ivilization. Although we have been unable to | elementary astronomical works, edits a small volume (8), consist. 


of Manchester, author of two or three 


find in the extalogue any distinct statement to that effect, we are, | jny of a collection of maps and descriptions of the principal 
we presume, justified in assuming that all the articles exhibited | s:ars in the northern hemisphere, the object of whieh is to 
were byud fide of colonial manufacture. du reste, as the Victorian | enable the observer who does not possess an equatorially 
department of the International Exhibition contains the cream of | mounted tek scope readily to find any celestial body which he 
the Melbourne display, the reader will have no difficulty in fo:m- | may wish to observe. The book, which appears to be well 
ing an opinion for himself as to what the colony of Victovia is | calculated to answer it purpose, is the work of an anonymous 


capably of accomplishing. 


Nor is Victoria the only Australian | clergyman. 
colony whose claims to public attention are this week presented 
to our notice. Mr. George Wight, for two years and a half a| Me 


We have been informed that a paragraph, noticing Captain 
‘ville White’s pamphlet on his imprisonment and sufferings in 


reside in (ueensls . has just publishe » seco dliti j ‘ : 3 
resident in Queen 9 has just — the — “ - on of Peru, has been understood to imply a reflection on his veracity 

is ace t of that colony (6), which the exceptional advantaves | w- : : ° - 3 
his account of that colony on cht cope —" ~ | We need scarcely say our reviewer had no intention of impugn- 


which it offers to the intending emigrant 
Mr. Wight is 
advocate, and there is no doubt that his case is a very strong one. 
The most interesting portion of his book is that which relates to 
the capabilities of Queensland as a source of cotton supply. The 
facts which he states in connection with this part of his subject 
The region adapted for the cultivation of 


strongest possible light. 


are striking enough. 


cotton is, he tells us, not less than 600 miles long by 50 miles i 


are set forth in the 
a most 





made it.] 


~ *" ling the character of 4 man he never saw or heard of, 
enthusiastic White appears, so far as we can judge, to have suffered a real 
injustice, having been arrested without a charge, imprisoned for 
nine months, and then released without a trial or compensation; 
and it is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that his pamphlet is 
not quite so cool in tone as a practised writer would have 


Captain 








(6) Queensland the Field for British Labour and Enterprise, and the source of England's 
‘dition. G. Street. 


Cotton Supply. Vy George Wight. 2nd 
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GAPBRIEL’S self-adhesive patent indestruetible MINE? uet surprised to learn, ays Humboldt, “that orators, 
RAL TEETH avi FLEXIBLE GUMS, withoat palates, | Ce'eymen, lecturers, a » aud pets, give it the pre- 
asprin or I wiwihout operation. One set lasts | fetence, for it refreshes the memory.” Emphatically the 
a Wissen aed ranted for yastication or ar scent for warm weather. A case of six bottles, 10s.; 
Pures sae + : ily. at half tl ssrs. | Sim tle samples, 24.—2 New Boud street, W. 
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— (8) Observational Astronomy and Guide to the Use of the Telescopr Edited by 
J. I. Slugg, Author of “he Stars and the Telescope,’ &c. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERKINS’ 
W° RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and l’euntns, 





The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA end PERRINs 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

*,.* Sold Wholesale aud for Export, by the Proy 

Worcester, Messrs. Crosse and BiLackwEu, } 

Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by Grocers and 
Jilmen universally, 





Messrs. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 

t {LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, Int 
4 


iternational Exhibi- 


tion. This unrivalled starch i 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her M s Laundress to be 
rE FINES! ROH 1 usl 
Her Majesty's 1 bi d 1 it to 
mn EST SME HAS 7 
and the above award by n of the most eminent 
S ntifie men of the 
CONFIRMS Irs suP 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. G vy and Loudon. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
VISE-FR00F SAFES AT 


PRICK.—A Provincial lusurance C 


HALF- 








lately am: lgamated with a London ! 
further use for a considerable number of Wro 
fire-proof S sand Deed C s, lying at 
branch « we returned them to the m 
ture: be soldi ft inal cost lhey were 
ell le to order for Con \ n Sa 
Works, Birmingiiam, in isel on in Use 
eight months, and are wa URGLAR 
PROOF. A printed sorup 1S 81203, 
inside filings, cost and preseat pil f exch Safe and 
Che seut posi-fi iii M Kenna, Morrms, and Co.s 
Mlustrated Price I lo parties in want of a really 
good Saf e advu n ; ed must be obvious, 
‘ t Ww “J P 4 
QUIT I \L TONEY by HALF 17s 
J Lika I 
pur ; < re 
j ithaty i e mei 
until Sit I will t 
ingre | i i in 
eve ? 1 urned 
Withou ( ' 
l 1 partict —hi*K lorRis 
a i Vu Ss A RLEI, 
bik VHA 
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ue R ALL WAY PASSENGERS 
‘| 4 RANCE COMPANY 
P < for Sums m lov to £1,000, Assuri 
‘pan against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. : 
i an Annnal Payment of £3 cares, £14 in case of 
- {DENT. ora lowane 
DEATH by yee Se hit bald age 
" 0 us of Propesal, or any Information, t 
apply for Forms er tiee i a 
the Sra «or to the Head Office, 64 Cor 
cia 
L yy been paid by this ¢ ny as COMPEN 
«TION ‘for 56 fatal Cases, and 5,011 Cases of Personal 
saTlO 
( Ini LE, COMPANY privileged to issue RATLWAY 
"| t vst d., 2d., or 
5 ce RANCE Tickets, costing Id., 2d., 
ery. PRINCIPAL STATIONS. 
er Empor ‘ed by S P ent, 1849 
tie WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


APHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
(| FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Funds, £1,350 000. 

London Board 
sIn JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 
ick Harrison, Esq., and Wa. ScHoLEFIELD, f.54., 
M.P., Deputy Chairmen. 


» Addis, Es | William Macnanghian, Esq 
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Now Ready at all the Libraries, in Three vols., 


THE MAROON. By Captain 
” &e. 
tire a book full of 


Mayne Rerp, Author of “ The Rifle Rangers, 
“To those of our readers who req! 
the most startling incidents and thrilling adventures 


traits of noble heroism and self-sacriticing devotion, we 


can sincerely recommend ‘ The Maroon.’ "—Observer. 


Also now ready, in Three vols,, 


JOHN ANDI. A Novel. 
BRYANSTON N SQUARE. By 


Noeun Rapectirrr, Author of “ Alice Wentworth,’ 
&e. Dedicated to the Hon. Emily Eden. 2 vols. 
“A clever book.”—Athenxum. 
“A very well written story. The designing and ambi- 
tious Laura is ably sketched.”—Obserrer. 
Hurst and Brackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Early in October will be published, in 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
with Portrait and Graphie Illustrations, 


HRISTOPHER NORTII:” 

a Memoir of JOHN WILSON, late Professor 

of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

Compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his 
Daughter, Mrs Gorpon.. 

Edinburgh: Epwonstox 

HAMIL1on, ADAMS, and Co, 


and Dovartas; London: 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, in one vol., extra. feap. Svo., 
’ if 


price 5s, 
HE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD'S 


PASSION. By the Rev. Wintiam Hanna, LL.D., 
Author of the “ Life of Dr. Chalmers.” 


“We are sure that no one will rise fromthe perusal of 


this book without having his interest deepened in the 
last sufferings of our Lord, and having many new 
thoughts suggested.”—Nevs of the Church s. 

“ A lucid, tender, and beautiful delineation, which we 
trust thousands will read.”—Patriot. 

“ This volume ts pervaded by intelligence, piety, and 
rood taste.”—British Quarterly. 

“Tn this volume Dr. Hanna disp'ays more eonspicu- 
ously than in any former work his power of delineating 
character, and of fathoming the depths of the human 
spirit.”— Museum. 

“Dr. Hanna's new work, as a prose-poem on ‘The 
Last Day of Our Lord's Passion, stands alone in the 
crowded ranks of our theologies! literature. It has a 
greater value than a whole ship-load of treatises on the 
Evidences.’ — Witness, 

“Tt is delightful to meet with expositions of Christian 
doctrine so vigorous in style, so profound in thought, so 
edifying in matter.”"—Courant, 

“ Is probably the best continuous narrative of the event§ 
of that part of our Saviour’s history with which he deals 
that exists, at least in the English language.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 

“ This isa book to do good, because it is itself good—a 
gennine book; teaching, because expressing, a genuine, | 
not a falsetto religion—that on which to peril this world 
and the next.”"—Scofsman. 

Edinburgh: Epmonxsron and Doves ; 
HaMIvron, ADAMS, and Co. 


London : 











Now ready, new Edition, price 7s, éd., 
, * ’ , 
OR &X SUBSECIV. 
By Jousn Brows, M.D., PLRLS.E, 
“Of all the John Browns, commend us to Dr. 
Brown.” —TJimes. 
Edinburgh: Epmonstron 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


and Dovetas ; London: 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with numerous 


Lllustrations, £2 Los, éd., 
LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. By WintiaM 
ALLEN Mitier, M.D., F.RS., Professor of Chemistry, 
King’s College, London. 
Part L—CHEMICAL PiTYSICS. 10s. 6d, 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s, 
» IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bouny, West Strand. 


ms of a Country 


Lavo. $s 


New work by the Author of “ Recreatic 
Parson.” Second Edition. Po . 
EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A 
Selection from the Contributions of “ A, K, H. B.” 

to Fraser's Magazine. 
London: Parker, Son, 


and Bours, West Strand. 


Now ready, in Three vols, price £1 11s, 6d., ’ 


Portrait of the Author, 
N EM( ERS of a CHEQUERED LIFE 
B in BOTH HEMISPHERES, 

“For siete Vicissitudes of fortune, perilous enter- 
prise, and hairbreadth eseapes from death in some of its 
most cruel forms, wild alternations of love and vengeance 
end expe rences of every conceivable kind of human con- 
duet; from that which leaves throughout the remainder 

of life a perfume of grateful re membrance, to that which 

stirs up feelings of such loathing and contempt that lan- 
guage is too weak a vehicle to convey them. These volumes 
run away altogether from any novel we have recently 
met with. We cannot think of any book which reseu- 
bles this more nearly in some parts than the ‘ Confessions 
of Rousseau.’ "—Daily News. 

“This is not a novel, though with all the variety and 
interest of fiction. Itis the strange, wonderful, candid 
autobiography of a man of good family, which will cause 
some addition to the small talk of the town. These 
volumes will, no doubt, read their lesson of a modern 

road to ruin. They have all that individuality of charae- 
ter which gives a book genuine interest and sure suc- 
cess.— Examiner. 


Ricuarp Bentiery, New Burlington street. 
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THE 


By WIL 


The preceding volumes are always to be had. 
of Two Cities,” and “ Great Expectations.” 
By Wilkie Collins.—* A Day's Ride,” 
Story.” By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Published at the Office, 26 Wellington street, 
Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, price 5s. 6d., bound in cloth, 


aii VOLUME 


By Charles Dickens.— 
“A Life’s Romance.” 


—$—_______ 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Containing the New Serial Story, entitled, 


NO NAME, 


K IE 


COLLIN §. 


They include the following novels :— A Tal 
“The Woman in Whites 


By Charles Lever—« \ Strange 


Strand, W.C.; and by Cuapmay and Hatt, 193 








Tomora. (With Two Tilustrations.) 
Cuarter NV.—tThe Dying Message. 
XVI—A Florentine Joke. 
NVIiL—Under the Loggia. 
NVIiL—the Portrait. 
. XIX.—The Old Man's Hope. 
XX.—The Day of the 


How We DProke THe BLockapr, 


rrecry er Rarhways on HEALTH. 
Tue Srory OF Eiizapern. Part If. 
THE SuMoKtne-Room ar THE CLUR. 
DREAMING IN TraLy. 
A NokWEGIAN MUSICIAN. 


Caprure or THE DEL Prizes, 

Youra in ExiLe 

Our SuRvEY oF LITERATURE 
LITERATURE....M.' 


Cuarren 1V.—Mrs. Roper’s B 
V.—Abeut L. DD. 
Vi.—Beautiful Days. 


SMITH, 





THE CORNUHILL 


No. 34 (for October) will be published on Saturday, the 27th instant, 
price ONE SuttiinG, with Four Illustrations, 


CONTENTS :— 


AND SCIENCE. 
Thiers on the Waterloo Campaign. 


BCIENCE....6200 The Balance of Life. 
Food. Figure of the Moon and of the 
Tue Suan. Hovse av ALLINGTON. 


ELDER, and 


MAGAZINE, 


Betrothal. 


(With an Illustration.) 


Carbonic Acid 
Farth. The ¢ 


as an Anwsthetic. Lic! 
Tomet. 


With an Hlustration.) 
yarding-lHouse. 


CO., 65 CORNHILL. 








T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


insertion in the 
Periodical must be 





Advertisements 
Number of the above 


Forthcoming 
forwarded to 





| the Publisher by the 4th, and Bills by the sth October 


| also at the 


rluHE 
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Joun Mvurray, Albemarle street. 








BOLN'S CHE ‘Ps SE ER IES S FoR 


bape yp pa 
and LETTERS, 
Irvine. To be 
Portrait. Vol. I., 
Hexry G. Bony, 
London, W.C. 


OCTOBER. 
IRVING’S LIFE 


By his Nephew, Prerre FE. 
completed in three volumes, with 
price 3. 
York Covent 


street, garden, 





Now ready, 670 pp., 8vo., price 6s., 
NGLISH PURITANISM; being Docu- 
ments relating to the Settlement of the Church of 
England, by the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, with an His- 
torical Introduction. By Peren Bayne, Esq., A.M. 

London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster row; sold 
offices of the Central United Bartholomew 
10 Broad street buildings, BE. 











Committee, 


T°, STRANGERS LONDON.— 


1 
ivited to inspect ROBERT COCKS 





. Visitors s 
and Co.'s NEW PIANOFORTES, 
£25, £35, and £42 each. 


HOLY FAMILY; Sacred Melodies 


Warranted. Price 





for Pinno. Arranged by W. H. Canuucory. 
Series each. Solo, 5 . 6s; or One Volum 
The ADORATION ; Melodi s for Piano 
W. H. Calleou. ' e ies ene) Solo, 5s. t, 
(s.; or One Volume, 12s. WHOL Y Mou NY ; Sacred 
Melodies for Piano. 2 I. Callcott. Three Series 
each, Solo, 5s.; Du one Volume, 12 





entation. 


Builington 


Fach Volume ele ntly bi vund for pre 
London: Rorerr Cocks and Co., New 
street ; and of all musicsellers. 


-6d. Pa 


Just published, price © 2: tI.ot 


Tue HERALD AND GENEALOGIST. 
CONTENTS :— 

The Ancient Writers on Armoury—Change 
Enrolment in Chancery—Grants of Ai 
mongers of Londou—Gerard Legh's Aecedens of Armoury 
—The Heraldic Exhibition at the Soeiety of Antiquarics 
—How to Print Armorial Blason—Heraldie Notes and 
Queries. 

NIcHoLs 











of Name by 
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and Sows, 25 Parliament 


street. 


“FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY, 


| Just published, a New Exition of = popular work, with 


Additions, cloth 
F ALLA ¢ IES of ‘the FACULTY. 
By Dr. DICKSON, 

“Any educated person who will carefully read this 
work and compare it with his own experience will at 
onee pereeive how much Mr. Dickson's theory has the 
advantage over any other, and how readily a man may 
understand his own rents, en lin most cases himself 
adopt timely remedies.”"—Journal of Education. 

TinsLey, Brormenrs, 15, Catherine street, Strand, and 
all Libraries, 








XAMINATIONS for SCIENCE CER. 


4 TIFICATES of the Committee of Council ou Edu- 
cation, will take place at the Offices of te Science and 
Art Departmeut, South Kensington, on the deys shown 


below. 


The examinations will last each day from 10 am. til 
5 p.m., with one hour's intermission in the middle of the 
day, except on the days for Subject I., and Chemical 
Analysis. 


Candidates for certificates who have reg 
names must attend at ten minutes le 
Offices, South Kensington, on the da ry r day 
indicated for the subjects they wish to be exar 
Group. 











1. Practical Planeand ) Monday, Nov. 3 
a Ss pe ° . 
Descriptive Geome- ubject 1 luesday, Nov. 4 
try, Mechanical and > Subject 23—Wednesday Nov. 5 
Machine Drawing, Subject 3.— Thursday Nov. ¢ 
BC 2.00 00 v0 eeeccces 
II. Mechanical Phy- )} Subject u ah , Nov. 7. 


BICS. 0 00 00 ccvceee. 


an Subject 2.—S:z at r ms eg Nov. & 
lesa 1.—Mouday, Nov. 17, 


III. Experimental [| morn. 
Physics... 00+. seeee | Subject 2—Monday, Nov. 17, 
) after. 
F rides , Nov. 14, morn, 
Subject 1 { Analysi Son Prideg 
IV. Chemistry ...... p> UY" *) after. NN yy. 14, and 


Saturday, Nov. 15.*) 
Subject 2.—Friday, Nov. 1, after. 








V. Geology and Mine- ) Subject 1—Monday, Nov. 1. 
TAlOgy se e.eesseseee } Subject 2 2.—Tnesday, Nov. I. 
VI. Physiolog and } Rubjest 1—Wedneoday vow. 1, 
Zoology . } Subject 2.—1 Nov. 13. 





VIL. Botany andl \ ege- } Subject 1— Tuesds 


table Physiology.... J Subject 2.—We dues 














VIII. Mining and) Subject 1.—Thursday 

Metallurgy.......... } Subject 2.—Friday, Nov. 21 

* As many sentient its as possible who tuke nly Tn- 
orgenie Chemistry will do their Analysis on Fri uy alter 
noon; the rest on Saturday. Analysis tables are 
allowed, 

N.B. Candidates must send in their names before the 


» coming up in Mechanical an d 


15th October, except thos 
iction, who must 


Machine Drawing and Bu Iding Constr 
send in their names by the 5th October. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


HE C ENTRAL TR: AINING Sc HOOL 

of ART, South Kensington, for Ma and Female 
Students, and the Metropolitan Schools of Art, at 48 
Queen square, Bloomsbury, for Female Classes only; 
Spitalfields, Crispin street; Finsbury, William stree® 
Wilmington square; St Thomas’ Char ; rhouse, Goswell 
, Deptford Koad; 











street; Rotherhithe, Grammar School a 
St Martin’s, Castle street, Long Acre; I atubeth, ; 
Oswald's place, Upper Kennington line; Hampstead, 


Dispensary Building ; Chrisiclhureh, zes in the 
East, Cannon street ; and St. Mary's, H) », Vincent 
square, Westminster, will re-open on Wednesday, the Ist 
October, 


By Order of the C 





mmmittee of Council on Education. 
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and Published by him at the “ Srecraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, 
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